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MAJOR ECONOMIC CHANGES IN 1949 


Trends In World Trade 


7 oe trade and production continued to support high levels 
of economic activity and employment during 1949. But their 
rate of growth, so marked since the end of the war, is beginning to 


slow down and level off. 


These facts are disclosed in “Major Eco- 


nomic Changes in 1949,” a report and factual analysis prepared 
by the Secretariat to aid the Economic and Social Council in its 
discussion of the world economic situation under Item 6 of its 


agenda. 


At the same time, economic developments during 1949 posed 
a number of questions on long-term economic problems. 


These problems are both national 
and international in character, point- 
ing to the necessity of a re-evalua- 
tion of current economic problems 
and programs. 

The rapid growth of production 
and trade immediately after the war, 
the report makes clear, was stimu- 


lated by special needs and demands, 
many of which have been satisfied. 
There was pressing need for mach- 
inery and other capital goods for the 
reconstruction of devastated coun- 
tries, the reconversion of industry 
to a peace-time basis, and the 
development in under-developed 
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countries. There was a great want 
of consumers goods of all kinds— 
everything from food and clothes to 
rugs and refrigerators—and consum- 
ers had accumulated savings as well 
as current income to buy them. 


End of Sellers’ Market 


Since the middle of 1948 there 
has been a lessening of demand and 
an increase in supply of goods of all 
kinds, and this was increasingly so 
in 1949. The backlogs of demand 
resulting from the war have been 
largely filled, and the world is now 
shopping in a “buyer’s” and not a 
“seller’s” market. Prices have tended 
to decline, especially those of pri- 
mary commodities, and problems 
have been raised by the potential sur- 
plus of certain commodities. A de- 
cline in the prices received for their 
exports has adversely affected some 
under-developed countries. 


The reconstruction and reconver- 
sion of industry in most of the 
devastated European countries were 
virtually completed by 1949, and 
post-war economic expansion appears 
to have run its course in much of 
the industrialized world. In a few 
industrialized countries want of ef- 
fective demand has brought about a 
significant rise in unemployment. 
In the United States production of 
mines and factories during the first 
nine months of 1949 was 11 per 
cent lower than for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 
But in the rest of the world it was 
15 per cent higher. 


In 1949, according to present esti- 
mates, total world production of 
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foodstuffs, raw materials, and manu- 
factures slightly exceeded the 1948 
level, being more than 20 per cent 
higher than in 1937. With increased 
crops in Europe and _ continued 
bumper crops in the United States, 
world supply of foodstuffs during the 
crop year 1948/49 topped the aver- 
age of the pre-war years 1934- 
38. Though the 1949/50 grain 
crop, as presently estimated, will 
fall somewhat below that of the 
preceding year, world supply of 
foodstuffs should be-higher in 1950 
because of continued increase in the 
output of meats, fats, oils, dairy and 
other products. 

World industrial production in 
1949 was less than 3 per cent above 
that of 1948, which in turn was 
almost 12 per cent higher than in 
1947. Although the 1949 increase 
was slight, it represents almost a 40 
per cent gain since 1937. 


Inflationary Pressures Subside 


With a more balanced relationship 
between supply and demand, infla- 
tionary pressures throughout most of 
the world have subsided. In those 
industrialized countries operating 
without rationing and other eco- 
nomic controls, the cost of living has 
moderately declined, as a general 
rule, either absolutely or in relation 
to wages. In those industrialized 
countries retaining economic con- 
trols, the pressure forcing prices up- 
ward was sufficiently eased to per- 
mit a measure of derationing and 
decontrol without causing, in most 
cases, a signficant rise in the cost of 
living. Measured in terms of wages, 
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“The Role of the United Nations in the 
Present State of the World... .” 


(Excerpts from a statement to the press on February 10, 1950, 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie) 


“ .. the United Nations was founded on the belief that peace- 
ful negotiation of differences between the nations of the world is 
not only possible, but necessary, no matter how difficult the cir- 
cumstances, or how great the differences, or how deep the misun- 
derstanding and distrust on both sides. I do not know how you 
can ever resolve differences or reduce distrust except by negotiation 
honestly entered into by each side. 

“|. . the settlement of disputes by persistent negotiation and 
conciliation—month after month and year after year—is what 
the United Nations stands for above everything else. 

“|. . this is the only way to stop the armaments race and 
bring the contest for power under control. It is the only way in 
the long run to prevent a third world war. 

“|. . the United Nations—despite all setbacks—is already a 


much stronger influence for peace than many people think, if only 
all its friends and supporters will speak up. 


“... further ... there would be little hope for peace or for 
a settlement between the Great Powers if the United Nations did 
not exist. 

“Last week I told you that I did not believe any government 
would knowingly permit the present political conflict to do irrepar- 
able damage to the United Nations, because the United Nations 
was too important to every government. I stand by that statement. 

“And I will add something else. 

“The work and influence of the United Nations for the welfare 
and salvation of the common man in every part of the world has 
grown tremendously during the past five years. This is just the 
beginning, yet the United Nations system is already too big for 
selfishness, or evil, or blindness, or cynicism to destroy. 

“I have unshaken faith in the good sense and understanding of 
the people in all countries. I believe they know that the United 
Nations stands between them and destruction. I believe they will 
insist that all governments, by word and action, uphold the United 
Nations and use it for the great purposes for which it was estab- 


lished—the prevention of war and the creation of peace.” 


a fall in the cost of living occurred 
in the planned socialist economies 
of eastern Europe as a result of 
increased supplies of food and other 
consumers goods. . 

The United States, as the report 
reveals, was the first country in 
which post-war expansion came to a 
halt. It completed its post-war re- 
conversion earlier than most coun- 
tries, and since the middle of 1948 
its economy has been in process of 
adjustment. During 1949, with a de- 
cline in effective demand, unemploy- 





ment and partial unemployment in- 
creased. In August, there were 
3,700,000 unemployed, about 1,800,- 
000 more than a year earlier. 

The industrial production index of 
the United States which stood at 170 
(1937 = 100) in the second half of 
1948, fell to 149 in the third quarter 
of 1949, rising to 152 in the last 
quarter although there were work 
stoppages in the coal and steel indus- 
tries. The rate of accumulation of 
inventories slowed down in the first 
half of the year, and inventory stocks 
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declined in the third quarter. There 
was also some declin2 in business 
and fixed capital investment. 

Of particular signficance, the re- 
port points out, was the maintenance 
of consumption levels in the United 
States during 1949. Consumption did 
not decline at all in real terms in 
spite of the decrease in total produc- 
tion. 


Price Trend Reversed 


The general upward trend of prices 
in the United States since the re- 
moval of controls in 1946 halted 
and reversed itself in the second half 
of 1948. By the end of 1949 whole- 
sale food prices were down 18 per 
cent from their peak in August, 
1948, while the over-all index of 
wholesale prices fell about 10 per 
cent. But wholesale price declines 
were reflected only slightly in the 
cost of living. 

In 1949, inflationary pressures 
were substantially reduced in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. Though the 
rate of increase slackened, their 
levels of economic activity were 
higher than in 1948. They had 
no significant rise in unemployment. 
There were fewer unemployed in 
Norway and the United Kingdom 
than in 1948, and an over-all labor 
shortage persisted in Australia. With 
more plentiful supplies of goods, con- 
trols were removed in whole or in 
part without in most instances any 
appreciable increase in prices or the 
cost of living. 

The cost of living rose more in 
Australia and the Netherlands than 
in other countries, and real wages 
may have fallen somewhat. In Can- 
ada and France, however, falling 
prices brought an increase in real 
wages. 


Problems Posed 


While industrial activity continued 
to advance in this group of countries, 
weakening of demand—chiefly, in 
foreign markets but, in a few cases, 
in the domestic market—posed prob- 
lems for certain industries. Canada 
and Sweden found difficulties in find- 
ing export markets for wood prod- 
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ucts. In other countries, industries 
making textiles and consumers goods 
suffered from the growing restrictions 
placed upon importation of less 
essential goods by under-developed 
countries. 

In Belgium and Western Germany, 
production increased in 1949, but it 
was accompanied by a considerable 
rise in unemployment. In Belgium 
there was a fall in man-hours worked, 
reflecting the increased productivity 


of the larger industrial establish- 
ments. At the same time there was 


a decline in other fields, notably in 
construction and probably in small 
industry. The rapid rise of produc- 
tion in Western Germany after the 
monetary reform in 1948 was 
achieved mainly by a rise in produc- 
tivity per man-hour and in working 
hours and brought about relatively 
little increase in the number of peo- 
ple employed. Also, considerable 
labor was released from agriculture 
and from the black market activities 
that had flourished during the infla- 
tion. Consequently, unemployment 
rapidly increased along with produc- 
tion, amounting to 9.4 per cent of 
the working force in September, 
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1949, compared with 5.9 per cent 
for the preceding September. 

Serious unemployment also pre- 
vailed in Italy. Increased production 
during the first three quarters of 
1949 reduced unemployment some- 
what, but it remained relatively high, 
partly due to want of effective de- 
mand, “although it is probable,” the 
report states, “that part of the pres- 
ently unemployed labor force could 
not easily be absorbed into produc- 
tive employment without an enlarge- 
ment of the existing industrial 
capacity.” 


Eastern Europe 


A substantial increase in the pro- 
duction of both capital and consum- 
ers goods occurred in the Soviet 
Union and the countries of eastern 
Europe, partly as a result of higher 
productivity and partly through in- 
creased employment. In the U.S.S.R. 
industrial production in 1949 was 20 
per cent higher than in 1948. There 
was a 17 per cent increase in food 
supplies and 25 per cent in other 
consumers goods. Improvement in 
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supplies allowed a major reduction 
in the prices of consumers goods in 
March, 1949. The average real in- 
come of salary and wage earners 
rose 12 per cent, and that of farmers 
14 per cent, as a result of all these 
factors. 

In Poland, the index of industrial 
production during the first half of 
1949 was 12 per cent above the level 
of the corresponding period in 1948. 
But this index covers only basic com- 
modities, and the Central Planning 
Board estimates the rise in total pro- 
duction at 24 per cent. Supplies 
also increased, though meats and fats 
remained scarce, so that these items 
continued to be rationed. The partial 
rationing of other goods was abol- 
ished early in 1949. 

Czechoslovakia continued strict ra- 
tioning of many consumers goods 
during 1949. Good harvests per- 
mitted an increase in the bread and 
flour rations and finaliy the abolition 
of rationing of these articles late in 
the year. Using the first half of 
1948 and of 1949 as a basis of com- 
parison, industrial production rose 
9 per cent; producers goods rose 
8 per cent, and consumers goods 
12 per cent. 

Yugoslavia also retained strict ra- 
tioning in 1949, although supplies of 
food increased as the result of a good 
harvest. Total supply of consumers 
goods increased 15 per cent from 
1948 to 1949, and production rose 
17 per cent in the same period. 


Underdeveloped Areas 


Changes in foreign trade tended 
to have deflationary effects in many 
under-developed areas, but this was 
offset by increases in private invest- 
ment and in budget deficits on cur- 
rent and capital accounts. 

In the first half of 1949, the cost 
of living rose substantially in Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Peru. There 
were increased supplies of goods 
in Argentina and Chile, but they 
were insufficient to meet demand and 
the wage-price spiral continued. 
Food shortages had inflationary ef- 
fects in Peru. With the exception of 
Cuba, where prices fell, cost of liv- 
ing indices for the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries showed relatively 
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slight changes from the 1948 levels. 
Except for Argentina, food produc- 
tion was generally higher for the 
crop year 48/49 than for the preced- 
ing year and further increases are 
anticipated for the next crop year. 

Production in the heavy industries 
of Latin America was generally high- 
er than in 1948, but there was some 
slackening in the manufacture of 
consumers goods. The 1948 level in 
the production of export commod- 
ities was not maintained. The output 
of copper and tin declined, and the 
production of raw sugar in Cuba 
was substantially lower because of 
unfavorable weather. But as exports 
fell more than production, stocks of 
these commodities increased. 


Middle East 


In most of the Middle East, infla- 
tionary pressures were reduced dur- 
ing 1949, chiefly as the result of 
increased food supplies. Wholesale 
prices declined in all countries. The 
cost of living fell substantially in Iraq 
and Lebanon, and to a lesser degree 
in Egypt—and in Iran and Turkey 
after the second quarter of the year. 
The cost of living in Israel declined 
after April 1949, as a result of the 
government’s drastic anti-inflationary 
measures, but immigration continued 
to generate inflationary pressures. 

Middle East production of petro- 
leum was approximately 28 per cent 
higher during the first three quarters 
of 1949 than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. In the third 
quarter it declined, mainly from diffi- 
culty in marketing oil for which 
payment in dollars was required. The 
decline was most marked in Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. Production also 
fell in Iran, but it continued to rise 
in Iraq. Construction activity was 
higher in Egypt, Iran, Israel, and 
Turkey. In several countries, textile 
production maintained or exceeded 
the 1948 levels. 

In India, there was no significant 
change in existing inflationary pres- 
sures even though imports rose con- 
siderably while the value of exports 
was falling. Total industrial produc- 
tion in 1949 was not materially 
larger than in 1948, though there 
was some increase in capital goods 
and in coal and steel production. 


Principal crops were smaller than in 
1948, and rationing of food grains 
was extended during 1949. The cost 
of living and wholesale prices de- 
clined from the peak they reached 
in 1948. 


World Trade Levels Off 


World trade, as well as production, 
tended to level off during 1949. 
During the first nine months of the 
year it almost reached the 1937 
level and was 8 per cent higher than 
for the corresponding period in 1948. 
But it fell sharply from the second 
to the third quarter, largely due to a 
decline in United States exports. 

In general, trade among soft-cur- 
rency countries held up well. Re- 
covery in the trade of soft-currency 
countries largely accounts for the 
growth in world trade during the 
past two or three years. From 1947 
to the first half of 1949, their share 
in world imports rose from 70 to 
73 per cent—and in world exports, 
from 52 to 63 per cent. Trade 
within the group increased about 
three-fifths in value and accounts for 
the entire increase in world trade 
during that period. They have cut 
their imports from hard-currency 
countries for two reasons. First, 
there has been a shortage of hard- 
currency to pay for such imports. 
Second, they have been able to sat- 
isfy their needs from other soft- 
currency countries as additional sup- 
plies became available. 


United States Export Surplus 


During the first half of 1949, 
United States demand for imports 
fell and the value of exports rose 
slightly above the 1948 level in spite 
of falling prices. Imports continued 
to fall in the third quarter of the 
year, but exports fell even more 
sharply. There was a further de- 
cline in the export surplus in the 
final quarter of the year. 

A substantial portion of United 
States exports continued to be 
financed under the European Re- 
covery Program and the civilian 
supply program in occupied areas. 
More than half of United States 
exports to western Europe in the 
second quarter of 1949 was financed 
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with funds of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

The fall in United States demand 
for goods variously affected different 
countries. From the first half of 
1948 to the same period of 1949, 
United States imports from soft-cur- 
rency countries declined 11 per cent 
while imports—heavily weighted 
with foodstuffs—from hard-currency 
countries increased 8 per cent in 
value. The fall in United States 
demand affected almost all major 
categories of imports. The greatest 
reductions occurred in a number of 
commodities imported largely from 
Latin America and countries in the 
sterling area—such commodities as 
wool, vegetable oil, oil seed, hides, 
and skins. Also, the value of such 
imports as rubber and sawmill prod- 
ucts fell considerably because of 
lower prices. 

Between the last quarter of 1948 
and the second quarter of 1949, the 
total value of United States imports 
dropped about 15 per cent. The 
decline was more marked in the 
imports of western European coun- 
tries. Those from France, Sweden, 
and Switzerland fell about a third, 
and those from Belgium, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom closer to a 
half. The decline in imports from 
western Europe slowed down in the 
third quarter of 1949, but at the 
same time almost all European coun- 
tries reduced their imports from the 
United States so that their import 
surplus with the United States 
dropped sharply to the lowest level 
since 1946. 


Import Restrictions 


The decline in United States im- 
ports in 1949 led to a tightening of 
import restrictions in many countries 
because of foreign exchange diffi- 
culties. For a twelve month period 
from July 1, 1949, the United King- 
dom is limiting imports payable in 
dollars to 75 per cent of the level of 
such imports during 1948, a policy 
adopted by other members of the 
Commonwealth. The effects of such 
restrictions on United States exports 
was only beginning to be felt in the 
third quarter of 1949. 

Some hard-currency countries in 
the Western Hemisphere — Cuba, 
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Venezuela, and Canada — experi- 
enced a reduction in their export 
surpluses because of exchange diffi- 
culties and the increase in world sup- 
plies of all kinds, particularly of raw 
materials. In the Philippines, exports 
fell while imports were maintained; 
reserves of gold and foreign ex- 
change declined, and late in 1949 
there were signs of capital flight, 
which brought about the imposition 
of exchange control and severe im- 
port restrictions. Switzerland brought 
its trade more into balance by lower 
imports. Belgium turned an import 
into an export surplus during the 
first nine months of 1949, but was 
feeling the effects of falling demand 
not only for its textiles but more 
recently for its steel products. 


Western Europe 


In spite of import surpluses with 
the United States during the first half 
of the year, most of the industrial- 
ized soft-currency countries of west- 
ern continental Europe reduced their 
over-all import surpluses during the 
first nine months of 1949. In France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, exports 
continued to expand, considerably 
narrowing their excess of merchan- 
dise imports over exports, though 
imports increased to some extent. 
But in spite of higher exports, a 
number of western European coun- 
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tries had higher import surpluses in 
1949. Exports of Western Germany 
during the first three quarters of 
1949 were double the volume for the 


corresponding period of 1948, 
though only 43 per cent of the 1936 
volume, and the increase was insuf- 
ficient to halt the upward trend of 
the import surplus. Developments 
in Austrian trade were similar. 
The countries of eastern Europe 
have tended, in general, to balance 
their trade with both hard- and soft- 
currency countries and have not been 
affected by trading developments in 
the hard-currency area. They have 
experienced a revival of trade since 
1948 and have increased both their 
imports from and exports to western 
Europe. At the same time, most of 
them have expanded their trade with 
the Soviet Union. The value of the 
latter’s trade with western Europe 
during the first half of 1949 was 
about a fifth lower than for the 
corresponding period in 1948. 


Significant Reductions 


The early post-war trade of Latin 
America was marked by a large sur- 
plus of exports to Europe and a sub- 
stantial trade deficit with the United 
States. Both the surplus and the 
deficit were significantly reduced in 
1949. Many countries imposed re- 
strictions upon United States imports 
as their exports to that country fell. 
There was a sharp decline in exports 
to Europe during the first half of 
1949 while imports from that con- 
tinent were maintained at previous 
levels. In the third quarter, how- 
ever, trade between Latin America 
and Europe increased, chiefly as a 
result of bilateral agreements made 
in 1949, the full impact of which has 
not yet been felt. 

In Africa, the trade of non-self- 
governing territories with the metro- 
politan powers increased during 
1949, but total African trade with 
the United States fell off. During 
the year ending June 30, 1949, the 
gold and dollar holdings of the 
Union of South Africa declined 
sharply. Import controls were tight- 
ened, and during the third quarter 
the Union of South Africa experi- 
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enced a marked improvement in its 
balance of payments position. 


Japanese Exports 


An outstanding development in 
Far Eastern trade was the rise in 
Japanese exports to countries in that 
area. Japanese exports increased 
rapidly through May 1949, but have 
since been declining. 

Many countries in Asia increased 
their exports during the first half of 
1949. This, however, was offset by 
a substantially larger increase in 
imports, so that the balance of trade 
of these countries turned against 
them, as in the case of the Latin 
American countries. Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, India, Malaya, and Pakistan 
had large trade deficits with the 
United States, which accounted for 
a large part of the increase in the 
trade deficit which the entire sterling 
area had with the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1949. 


This was reflected in the United 
Kingdom’s trade position. During 
the first half of 1949, the United 
Kingdom had a small deficit of 
£10,000,000 in its world trade trans- 
actions. But it had a deficit of 
£135,000,000 with the dollar area, 
almost balanced by a £125,000,000 
surplus with the rest of the world. 
The dollar deficit resulted largely 
from a decline in exports yielding 
hard currency, which placed a severe 
strain on the United Kingdom's bal- 
ance of payments position. 


Devaluation 


To stop the drain on the gold and 
dollar reserves of the sterling area 
and the losses resulting from specula- 
tion against the pound, the United 
Kingdom devaluated the pound 30.5 
per cent on September 18, 1949. 
Other countries in the sterling area 
with the exception of Pakistan and 
many outside the area—the Scanda- 
navian countries, Greece, and the 
Netherlands—devaluated their cur- 
rencies by approximately the same 
per cent. Canada, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, and Portugal devaluated their 
currencies from 9 to 13 per cent. 
Certain soft-currency countries — 
France and Italy—had previously re- 
duced the exchange value of their 
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currencies by establishing official and 
free market rates and used the occa- 
sion to merge dual rates and devalu- 
ate to a lesser degree than the 
United Kingdom. The majority of 
countries in eastern Europe, as well 
as Japan and certain Latin American 
countries with relatively soft curren- 
cies, did not alter the dollar exchange 
value of their currencies. 


How effective devaluation will be 
in closing the dollar gap will depend, 
the report makes clear, on (1) the 
extent to which the imports of the 
devaluating countries from the dol- 
lar area decline, owing to the rise 
in the price of such imports, and (2) 
the extent to which the exports of 
the devaluating countries both to 
dollar areas and other markets, in 
replacement of dollar imports, can 
be increased as a result of their im- 
proved competitive position. 

As for the domestic impact of de- 
valuation, prices have risen as a re- 
sult of increases in the costs of im- 
ports from the dollar area and, to 
some extent, from soft-currency 
countries. Whether devaluation will 
have inflationary or deflationary ef- 
fects will depend, the report states, 
on the extent to which devaluating 
countries increase or decrease their 
exports relative to imports in terms 
of their own currencies. 

The present chronic unbalance in 
international trade, the report de- 
clares, derives essentially from long- 
term structural maladjustments for 
which no remedy is yet in sight. The 
balance of payments difficulties en- 
countered by the countries of west- 
ern Europe cannot wholly be ascribed 
to dislocations caused by the war. 
Any solution of their problems will 
have to take account of structural 
changes that have been and still are 
taking place in the world economy. 
These countries can no longer bal- 
ance their transactions in triangular 
trade by earning dollars in third 
markets with which to pay for import 
surpluses from the United States, 
due to the fact that many under- 
developed countries outside Europe 
are net importers from the United 
States instead of net exporters as 
before the war. In particular, the 
dollar-earning capacity of Asiatic 
countries has been greatly reduced by 
war devastation, political crises, and 





Experts Begin 
Study on Slavery 


The extent to which slavery still 
exists and possible methods of its 
suppression by national and inter- 
national action are being exam- 
ined by a United Nations com- 
mittee of four experts, which 
began a six-to eight-week session 
at Lake Success on February 13. 

The committee, consisting of 
Madame Jane Vialle, of France; 
Professor Moises Poblete Tron- 
coso, of Chile; C. W. W. Green- 
idge, of the United Kingdom; and 
Bruno Lasker, of the United 
States, was appointed by the 
Secretary-General after consulta- 
tion with organizations having 


special competence in the study 
of slavery. 
It is to report its findings to the 


Economic and Social Council 
within twelve months. Its provi- 
sional agenda included the follow- 
ing items: 

Survey of the field of slavery 
and other institutions or customs 
resembling slavery. 

Assessment of the nature and 
extent of the problems of slavery 
and other institutions and customs 
resembling it at the present time. 

Suggestions at to methods of 
attacking these problems. 

Suggestions as to methods of 
division of responsibility among 
the various bodies within the 
framework of the United Nations. 





falling demand for their products in 
the United States. 


A Changing Pattern 


Before the war, the countries of 
western Europe imported food and 
raw materials from under-developed 
areas and exported to them finished 
manufacturers, particularly consum- 
ers goods. Even at that time this 
pattern had begun to change as 
under-developed countries undertook 
gradual development of their own in- 
dustries. Post-war plans for the 
development of these countries have 
accentuated this trend. Conse- 
quently, the western European coun- 
tries face the need of adjustments 
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in the structure of their production 
and the composition of their trade. 
They will find larger markets for 
such goods as under-developed coun- 
tries need for their economic devel- 
opment and shrinking markets for 
such goods as under-developed coun- 
tries are producing increasingly for 
themselves. 

A second structural problem for 
western European countries lies in 
the continuing unbalance of their 
trade with the United States, espe- 
cially since their ability to increase 
exports to the United States is ex- 
tremely limited. If these countries 
continue to have import surpluses 
from the United States, they can 
balance their transactions only to the 
extent that their export surpluses with 
other countries become payable in 
dollars. 

Whether the under-developed 
areas will again become dollar 
earners is highly speculative, the re- 
port declares, and depends upon their 
ability and willingness either to re- 
place imports from the United States 
with those from Europe or to expand 
their exports to the United States, 
or both. It is also uncertain, the 
report adds, whether any dollar loans 
obtained by the under-developed 
countries would be available for 
purchases from western Europe. As 
an alternative, the countries of west- 
ern Europe might try to achieve a 
better balance in their transactions 
with all major groups of countries, 
and with the United States. In either 
case, far-reaching adjustments in the 
structure of their production and 
trade would be entailed. 


An Outstanding Characteristic 


United States trade has this out- 
standing characteristic: while it rep- 
resents a significant proportion of 
international trade, it is of limited 
importance to the domestic economy. 
In 1948, for example, United States 
exports constituted 23 per cent of 
world exports but represented caly 
5 per cent of its gross national 
product. Because of its exceptional 
degree of self-sufficiency, the United 
States has an almost inherent tend- 
ency to export more than it imports. 

Since the war, a considerable part 
of United States exports has been 
financed through government loans 
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and grants to foreign countries, and 
by reduction of gold and dollar re- 
serves in deficit countries. During 
the period ahead, the United States 
will face the necessity either of con- 
tinuing to finance its export surpluses 
or of making adjustments to permit 
a more nearly balanced trade by in- 
creasing imports, decreasing exports, 
or both. The latter course would 
necessitate adjustments in the struc- 
ture of production and an increase 
in effective demand at home to offset 
reductions in the export surplus. 

As for the under-developed coun- 
tries, the report continues, many of 
these accumulated considerable hold- 
ings of foreign exchange during the 
war and used these to finance sub- 
stantial import surpluses from the 
United States and certain western 
European countries. Such holdings 
are nearing exhaustion, and sharp 
declines in the prices of their ex- 
ports, principally food and raw ma- 
terials, have further reduced the 
ability of these under-developed 
countries to maintain imports at cur- 
rent levels. Since the war, private 
international investment has been 
small and there are no indications 
of substantial expansion in the im- 
mediate future. Furthermore, gov- 
ernmental loans and credits and de- 
velopment loans from international 
agencies to the under-developed 
countries have been limited. 

In the absence of any considerable 
amount of long-term foreign loans, 
exports of primary commodities are 
likely to remain for some time the 
chief way by which under-developed 
countries can earn the foreign ex- 
change they require for imports of 
capital equipment and other essential 
goods. It is also likely that these 
countries will find it increasingly 
necessary to conserve foreign ex- 
change by restricting imports of less 
essential consumers goods, particu- 
larly those which can be produced 
domestically. 


A Balanced Development 


As noted earlier, post-war plans: 


for under-developed countries aim at 
a more balanced development of 
natural resources to raise living stand- 
ards and this strengthens their tend- 
ency to use a larger proportion of 
their foodstuffs and raw materials 


for consumption at home rather than 


for export abroad. This does not 
necessarily mean that their exports of 
primary commodities will decline. 
Australia, Canada, and the United 
States are examples of countries 
which have raised their living stand- 
ards and developed their industries 
and yet have been able to continue 
supplying world markets with large 
quantities of food and raw materials. 

It is likely, however, that those 
under-developed countries having 
large populations in relation to pres- 
ently developed resources will export 
food and raw materials only when 
they see some advantage on balance 
in a deliberate limitation of domestic 
consumption to provide the means of 
obtaining urgently needed imports. 

Industrial development in the un- 
der-developed countries, the report 
emphasizes, has important implica- 
tions for their trading partners, par- 
ticularly in regard to the latters’ 
structure of production for export. 
If international trade is to be ad- 
justed for the greater satisfaction of 
the respective needs of industrialized 
and under-developed countries, the 
first step is recognition of the essen- 
tial long-range changes in the dis- 
tribution of the world’s productive 
facilities. 


Difficult Adjustments 


The necessary long-term adjust- 
ments in the structure of world pro- 
duction and trade will be difficult 
in any case. They will be made 
doubly difficult, the report points 
out, by instability in international 
transactions such as occurred in 1949 
when United States imports fell 
sharply after a moderate weakening 
of effective demand. 

So long as important trading coun- 
tries are subject to instability in their 
demand for imports, the report con- 
cludes, there will be conflicts in other 
countries between the maintenance 
of full employment at home and the 
preservation of equilibrium in their 
international balances. In the longer 
run, there may even develop a tend- 
ency for countries seeking to main- 
tain full employment to insulate 
their economies against outside dis- 
turbance by changes in the structure 
of their production and in the direc- 
tion of their trade. 
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borders of Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda. 


MOUNT KILIMANJARO, highest peak in Africa, dominates the 





SISAL FIBRE is one of Tanganyika’s most important exports. 





This is a sisal mill at Msanan, a sisal-growing centre. 


Problems in Tanganyika 


General satisfaction with the 
progress achieved in Tanganyika has 
been expressed by the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council, on February 
7, at Geneva, completed its examina- 
tion of the Administering Authority’s 
annual report. Although there was 
considerable criticism of the slow 
development in educational, social 
and other fields, several Council 
members paid warm tributes to the 
Administering Authority (the United 
Kingdom) for “steady if not spec- 
tacular” progress in this, the largest 
of the ten Trust Territories. 

The report before the Council re- 
viewed the administrative year of 
1948 and covered political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the Territory. (See the BuL- 
LETIN, vol. VIII, no. 3.) During the 
Council’s four-day consideration, the 
Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministration, J. E. S. Lamb, was 
called on to answer questions on 
every phase of life in the Trust Ter- 
ritory. This followed the usual pat- 
tern of the Council’s examination of 
annual reports, of which the Tan- 
ganyika report was the first on 
African Trust Territories due to be 
considered at the current session. 

As a prelude to the examination, 
Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, gave an assurance of his dele- 
gation’s earnest desire to co-operate 
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Problems ranging from a 
shortage of educational and 
medical staff to the employ- 
ment of juveniles in Tangan- 
yika were reviewed by the 
Trusteeship Council during 
its consideration of the an- 
nual report on this Trust 
Territory. The Tanganyika 
report is one of five to be 
examined by the Council at 
its sixth session in Geneva. 


fully in the efficient discharge of the 
Council’s duties and responsibilities. 
Proof of that desire was provided 
by the presence in Geneva of the 
Special Representative from Tan- 
ganyika, who had been brought from 
Dar-es-Salaam at very short notice 
and in defiance of medical advice, in 
order to assist the Council. 
Whatever differences there might 
be between conditions obtaining in 
the various Trust Territories admin- 
istered by Britain, Sir Alan stressed 
that all those territories had the 
same goal in view and, though much 
remained to be done, all had records 
of progress and achievement. The 
African Trust Territories were back- 
ward countries—hence their special 
status. If they were to reach the stage 
of full development envisaged by the 
United Nations Charter, it was es- 
sential that they should become 


economically strong. In Tanganyika 
the program of economic develop- 
ment was therefore of vital im- 
portance. 

Sir Alan outlined the development 
plans for the Territory on which 
about two and a quarter million 
pounds were estimated to have been 
spent in 1949. A new railway line 
had been opened, large contracts had 
been awarded for roads, 16 new 
trunk channels had been added in 
1949 to the telecommunications sys- 
tem, and a heavy program was plan- 
ned for 1950. Among the many ob- 
stacles placed by nature in the path 
of Tanganyika’s progress, he would 
mention only tsetse-fly infestation— 
at present the subject both of thor- 
ough-going scientific research and 
of practical action. Many square 
miles of land had been freed from 
the infestation by clearing the bush; 
in one district alone, where more 
land was needed for rehabilitation 
schemes, more than 500 square 
miles of territory had been recently 
surveyed for selective clearing. 

The Special Representative for the 
Administering Authority, Mr. Lamb, 
then took his seat at the Council 
table, and made an _ introductory 
statement. The year had not been 
marked by any spectacular progress 
but had been a satisfactory year to 
most of the inhabitants. Harvests 
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had been good, prices for primary 
products high, consumer goods in 
freer supply. Trade generally had 
flourished. There had been consider- 
able progress in building up a system 
of local government. It would, said 
Mr. Lamb, be easy for the admin- 
istrative gardener to abandon the 
patient task of watering, weeding and 
watching the natural growth of his 
young political seedlings and to place 
them all in hot-houses to bring them 
rapidly to an outward show of 
maturity. 


“Facade of Democracy” 


But the life of the hot-house plant 
was short compared with that of the 
hardy outdoor variety, and it had 
no hope of surviving climatic 
changes. It would not be difficult to 
see up a facade of democracy in 
Tanganyika, to confound the critics 
and to quieten a few of the “hot- 
heads” by producing hot-house show- 
pieces purporting to be democratic 
institutions. But, in view of the ob- 
ject lessons which the world at pres- 
ent had to offer, could anyone with 
the best interests of the mass of the 
people at heart honestly advocate 
such a course? 


The only sure foundation for 
political advancement was a strong 
system of local government on sound 
democratic lines. What many Coun- 
cil members were accustomed to de- 
scribe as democratic systems of gov- 
ernment were, however, a novel con- 
ception to most of Tanganyika’s peo- 
ple. Not only had the Administration 
to teach them what was meant by 
democracy, but it had also to arouse 
their enthusiasm for new develop- 
ments in local government. In many 
areas the people were singularly 
lacking in political consciousness and 
deeply suspicious of all change. In 
order to gain their confidence they 
must be shown, with great patience, 
that the developments advocated 
could be introduced without the com- 
plete and immediate overthrow of 
the social system they had them- 
selves built up over many years, and 
persuaded that local government and 
civic responsibility were better than 
their own primitive ideas. 

Mr. Lamb disclosed that a Con- 
stitutional Development Committee 
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had now been set up in the Terri- 
tory to review the whole constitu- 
tional structure, both local and terri- 
torial, and to make recommenda- 
tions. It would review, inter alia, 
the question of the provincial coun- 
cils, making proposals as to their 
future powers and responsibilities. 
This was a definite political step 
ahead and developments would pro- 
ceed with increasing momentum. 


Turning to the controversial issue 
of inter-territorial organization with 
neighboring colonies, Mr. Lamb re- 
called that this question had met 
with considerable criticism from cer- 
tain quarters. The fullest possible 
information had been submitted to 
the Council and there were certain 
incontrovertible facts which not even 
the most adamant critics could deny. 
Administrative customs and _ fiscal 
unions were not a _new-fangled 
novelty. They had been defined in 
clear terms in the original mandate, 
and in even more explicit terms in 
the Trusteeship Agreement. 


Administrative Unions 


Many charges had been levelled 
against the East African organization 
(embracing the Trust Territory, and 
the colonial areas of Kenya and 
Uganda) but had any of them been 
proved, or one iota of direct evi- 
dence produced to substantiate fears 
expressed on this matter? Mr. Lamb 
assured the Council, as an individual 
with over 30 years experience in 
Tanganyika and with a great love 
for the country and its peoples, that 
whenever it appeared that the inter- 
territorial organization was operating 
to Tanganyika’s disadvantage, those 
responsible for safeguarding the Ter- 
ritory’s welfare would not hesitate to 
say so and to take appropriate action. 
Moreover, the United Kingdom 
Government was very watchful and 
would not approve any action ob- 
viously detrimental to the interests of 
the Territory. 

Concluding, Mr. Lamb declared 
that, thanks to the determination of 
all races, nationalities, creeds and 
colors to live and work together, the 
movement of Tanganyika towards 
the goal of full social, economic and 
political development would continue 
steadily. 





The Council then began its oral 


questioning of the Special Rep- 
resentative, the first questions 
being concerned with administrative 
unions. Melchior Aquino, of the 
Philippines, recalled that the Coun- 
cil’s Visiting Mission to Tanganyika 
had stated in its report that “the 
existence of customs agreements with 
Kenya and Uganda had seriously 
undermined Tanganyika enterprise 
and revenue” and that “without the 
agreement Tanganyika could be a 
flourishing country.” Why had no 
comments been made by the Ad- 
ministration on these observations? 


Union Contemplated? 


On the same subject, Dr. Fadhil 
al-Jamali, of Iraq, wondered if the 
Administering Authority contem- 
plated the formation of a “United 
States of Africa.” If such was the 
ultimate intention, he could not see 
why an inter-relationship between 
the various territories should not be 
established now. If, on the other 
hand, an amalgamation of several 
territories meant unequal distribu- 
tion of benefits between them, Dr. 
al-Jamali was opposed to such a 
policy, on the basis of his own coun- 
try’s experience. 


Replying to these questions, Mr. 
Lamb briefly enumerated the bene- 
fits which had accrued to the Terri- 
tory from the gradual development 
of inter-territorial organization. Com- 
munications, expecially telecom- 
munications, were being advanced 
more rapidly and more economically 
than would have been the case had 
the Territory had to face the task 
single-handed. Combined railway 
services had recently proved their 
usefulness during a period of drought 
when rolling stock had to be used 
for carrying water. Operated sepa- 
rately, the railways could not have 
met the tremendous demands made 
on them for transport of water, in 
addition to goods and passenger serv- 
ices. The combined railway and port 
services had helped greatly in reliev- 
ing congestion in the port of Dar-es- 
Salaam. Lastly, but by no means 
least, the pooling of resources fur- 
thered scientific research generally. 

Supplementing the Special Repre- 
sentative’s remarks, Sir Alan Burns 
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stressed that there was at present no 
question of any political union 
between Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda. Administrative union be- 
tween various departments had been 
set up for administrative convenience 
and for the benefit of the three ter- 
ritories. The sole outcome of that 
amalgamation had been increased 
efficiency, and it had not affected the 
status of Tanganyika as a Trust Ter- 
ritory. 


Freedom of the Press 

Mr. Aquino next referred to the 
Newspaper Ordinance in Tanganyika, 
asking why any person wishing to 
publish a newspaper might be called 
upon to execute a bond up to a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 shillings. What was 
the reason for such a stipulation? 
Did the requirement of a bond act 
as a prior restraint on the freedom 
of the press and was an enquiry 
made into the editorial policy of a 
newspaper before a bond was 
executed? 

The bond was in no way intended 
to restrict the freedom of the press, 
said Mr. Lamb. In certain circum- 
stances it was required to ensure 
proper management of a newspaper 
and as a token of good faith. It was 
mainly required in order to prevent 
irresponsible persons without finan- 
cial means from starting newspapers 
and getting into difficulties over libel 
actions. 

The Philippine representative ex- 
pressed the view that such provision 
seemed to be out of keeping with 
the constitutional traditions of the 
United Kingdom, and would not 
such a measure there be regarded 
as a grievous restraint on the free- 
dom of the press? 

The freedom of the press was 
dearly cherished in Britain, declared 
Sir Alan Burns, and newspapers were 
run by responsible organizations and 
persons unlikely to depart from hon- 
orable tradition. In the non-self- 
governing territories, however, the 
press had not yet developed those 
high traditions of responsibility, and 
the individual must be protected 
against the possibility of being 
libelled and then unable to recover 
damages. 

Mr. Lamb, replying further to this 
question, said no preliminary en- 
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quiries were made into the editorial 
policy of a newspaper in Tanganyika. 
He failed to see what an editor of 
good faith had to fear if called upon 
to sign a bond. 

Questions concerning corporal 
punishment and penal reforms in the 
Territory were next asked by Mr. 
Aquino. Pointing out that the Re- 
port recorded that the High Court 
had passed 22 sentences of corporal 
punishment and the _ subordinate 
courts 334, the Philippine delegate 
asked how many persons had been 
sentenced during 1948 by the native 
courts to be whipped. Did the Ad- 
ministration intend to abolish all 
forms of corporal punishment? 

Mr. Lamb was unable to state the 
number of persons sentenced to be 
whipped in 1948. In prisons only 
one person had been sentenced to 
corporal punshment during 1949. 
Corporal punishment was only re- 
sorted to in the prisons when a 
prisoner openly mutinied or per- 
sonally assaulted a prison officer. 
Extensive penal reforms were actual- 
ly being effected but he could not 
say exactly when corporal punish- 
ment would be abolished. 


Suffrage Laws 

Noting that the Territory has at 
present no suffrage laws or regula- 
tions affecting any of its racial 
groups, Francis B. Sayre, of the 
United States, wondered if the Ad- 
ministration planned to introduce 
limited suffrage. Mr. Sayre believed 
that all present favored the introduc- 
tion of suffrage as part of the demo- 
cratic education of the people of the 
Territory, although suffrage would at 
first have to be limited either by 
educational or other qualifications. 

The Special Representative replied 
that the stage had not yet been 
reached when the Administering Au- 
thority would be wise to provide 
Africans with a ballot box. They 
preferred their own methods, one 
of which was to elect the candidate 
who secured “the most noise” in sup- 
port of his cause. The Administra- 
tion considered the first step was to 
build up a system of electoral col- 
leges, comprising village councils to 
elect members of area councils, area 
councils to elect members of district 
councils, district councils to elect 


Statements on 
Future of Eritrea 
Invited 


The United Nations Commis- 
sion for Eritrea, which arrived 
at Asmara on February 8, held 
its first meeting at its headquar- 
ters there on February 15. The 
Commission subsequently issued 
a communique to the people of 
Eritrea which, after extending 
its greetings, stated: “In carry- 
ing out its responsibilities, the 
Commission will ascertain all 
relevant facts and will consult 
the present Administering Power, 
other governments, and _ repre- 
sentatives of the population, in- 
cluding such minorities, organi- 
zations, and individuals as_ it 
may deem necessary. The Com- 
mission will take into account 
views of the various racial, re- 
ligious, and political groups of 
Eritrea. 


“The Commission has_there- 
fore decided to invite any in- 
dividual or any group of indivi- 
duals from among the _ in- 
habitants of Eritrea who so 
desire to send as soon as possi- 
ble, and not later than Febru- 
ary 28, to the Commission at its 
Asmara Headquarters, any writ- 
ten statements relating to the 
future status of Eritrea.” 


The communique was signed 
by Erling Qvale, of Norway, 
Chairman of the Commission. 
The Commission, which has set 
up its offices in the former gov- 
ernor’s palace in Asmara, then 
commenced drawing up its pro- 
gram of work. It is expected 
that visits will be made to all 
regions of the territory, as well 
as to Addis Ababa, capital of 
neighboring Ethiopia, in the 
course of the Commission’s in- 
vestigation. 
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members of provincial council which, 
in turn, would probably elect mem- 
bers of the central legislature. 


Replying further to Mr. Sayre, the 
Special Representative said the Con- 
stitutional Development Committee 
now exploring the Territory’s entire 
constitutional structure included four 
Africans as members. The work of 
this Committee would be submitted 
to the Council in the 1950 report on 
Tanganyika. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, re- 
quested information on the methods 
adopted by the Administration in 
combating sorcery. 

The Administration mainly relied 
on education, said Mr. Lamb. With 
the spread of education the influence 
of the witch doctors would cease, 
but at present the Administration 
was only able to take action in cases 
where the practice of sorcery re- 
sulted in injury or death. It was an 
offence for one person to accuse an- 
other of being a witch or possessing 
magical powers. 


Economic Affairs 


Several members then asked ques- 
tions concerning the economic situa- 
tion in the Territory, touching on 
wage rates, taxation, labor, and the 
financing of development plans. G. 
Laking, of New Zealand, asked to 
what extent women were interested 
in finding employment, and noted 
that, according to the Report, gov- 
ernment service for women was at 
present limited almost entirely to 
nursing and teaching. 

The idea of women taking paid 
employment was entirely new to 
Africans, said Mr. Lamb. As the 
number of girls receiving higher edu- 
cation increased, so would the num- 
ber of students available for special 
courses. A number of African 
women were now employed, espe- 
cially in maternity clinics, and there 
were also more than 110 women 
teachers at work. With regard to 
other types of training, commercial 
courses were already included in the 
curricula of the secondary schools. 

Jeronimo Remorino, of Argentina, 
wished to know how many young 
persons were employed in industry 
and what percentage they repre- 


TEACHING ON 
UNITED NATIONS 


During the Council’s debate on 
education in Tanganyika, the Spe- 
cial Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority disclosed 
that the curriculum of every pri- 
mary school included the subject 
of “Citizenship.” Efforts were 


made to teach something more 


than purely local citizenship; 
namely, territorial and _ global 
citizenship, including the concepts 
and purpose of the United Na- 
tions. Just before he had left Dar- 
es-Salaam a large amount of 
United Nations documents for dis- 
tribution to schools had been 
received from Lake Success. 





sented in relation to the total num- 
ber of workers in the Territory. 
Were minors forbidden to work in 
certain industries? 

The Special Representative, quot- 
ing information given in the Report, 
said that regulations prohibited the 
employment of young persons be- 
tween the hours of 5 p.m. and 7 
a.m., as well as the carrying of 
weights; no child was allowed to 
enter any place containing machin- 
ery, and employment of children 
when they are receiving instruction 
at a registered school, was prohibited. 
Mr. Lamb said that wages earned 
by young persons varied greatly ac- 
cording to district and age. Very 
often juveniles worked in the com- 
pany of their parents, who frequently 
agreed to work only if their children 
were employed with them. The Ad- 
ministration’s aim was to abolish all 
employment of juveniles as soon as 
possible. 


Minimum Wage Law 


Replying to Max Henriquez- 
Urena, of the Dominican Republic, 
Mr. Lamb said there was a Mini- 
mum Wages Ordinance in existence 
in the Territory, which could be ap- 
plied when the need arose. At 
present the wage level of workers 
was decided by mutual agreement, 
collective bargaining and by the 
Labor Department. It was difficult 


to estimate average wages accurately, 
since they varied considerably from 
area to area, tending to be higher 
in towns than in the rural areas, 
where the cost of living was cheaper. 


Mr. Remorino next asked if the 
Administration’s plans to combat the 
erosion of agricultural land would 
succeed in checking the process. The 
Administration certainly hoped the 
soil preservation plans would be suc- 
cessful, replied Mr. Lamb. A special 
service for this had been set up, 
headed by an agricultural officer 
trained in the United States, who 
was now training several Africans as 
soil conservation assistants. They 
would return to their own tribes and 
apply methods they had learned re- 
garding terracing and ridging. In 
parts of the country, such as 
Sukumaland, the soil was so im- 
poverished that it could no longer 
support its present population. Soil 
erosion and exhaustion was one of 
the greatest problems in the Terri- 
tory. 


“Healthy Trade Signs” 


Referring to economic statistics 
given in the Report, Mr. Sayre said 
he was struck by the fact that Tan- 
ganyika’s trade balance had been 
favorable in the years 1943 to 1946 
inclusive, but became adverse in 
1947. Was this change due to large 
imports for carrying out the ground- 
nuts scheme in the Territory? On 
the other hand, Mr. Sayre pointed 
out that the volume of exports had 
also increased. For example, £3,916,- 
405 worth of sisal—one of the coun- 
try’s most important exports—had 
been exported in 1946, and £5,469,- 
433 worth in 1947, 

Explaining this, the Special Repre- 
sentative said the change in trade 
balance was a phenomenon which 
perhaps every young and growing 
country experienced at a certain 
stage of development. It was to be 
hoped it was only a passing phase, 
but at some time or other, in order 
to increase their economic po- 
tentiality, countries like Tanganyika 
had to import large quantities of 
capital goods in a comparatively 
short period, during which they nat- 
urally experienced adverse trade bal- 
ances. Mr. Lamb regarded the 
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change as a healthy sign, as large 
amounts of capital goods were being 
imported for the development of the 
Territory. It was not mainly due 
to the groundnuts scheme, although 
that did require large quantities of 
machinery. 

Agriculture, said Mr. Lamb, was 
still the chief economic activity in 
the Territory, and the greatest effort 
must be made to develop that field. 
The vast mineral wealth in Tan- 
ganyika, only a small part of which 
had been surveyed, came second on 
the activities calling for intensive de- 
velopment. Secondary industries, 
largely confined to the processing of 
agricultural products, were also being 
intensively promoted. Considerable 
quantities of cigarettes were now 
being manufactured in Tanganyika, 
and large quantities of tobacco were 
also being exported for blending with 
other types. The cigarettes made 
from Tanganyikan tobacco were 
usually smoked by persons preferring 
strong tobacco, in particular by the 
Africans. The Administration had 
no intention of directing the tobacco 
industry. 


Groundnuts Scheme 


Several questions were then sub- 
mitted regarding the progress of the 
groundnuts scheme in the Territory. 
From the Special Representative’s 
replies the Council learned that the 
scheme was still regarded as “a 
model project;” that the wages of 
task workers employed in the scheme 
were generally higher than those of 
similar workers in the sisal industry; 
that the wages of unskilled workers 
were adequate, but those of skilled 
workers were “rather low.” The 
groundnuts scheme generally had 
made headway, despite the innumer- 
able difficulties encountered through 
the “terrible drought of 1949.” 

Mr. Aquino, of the Philippines, 
commenting further on the ground- 
nuts scheme, quoted a report from 
the London “Daily Telegraph” to 
the effect that there was a lack of 
public confidence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the scheme, and in the policy 
of those responsible for its manage- 
ment. It was of vital interest, he felt, 
for the Trusteeship Council to learn 
what degree of success had been at- 
tained, since the Administering Au- 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH DELEGATION to the Trusteeship Council: Guy Monod, Jean D. 


thority had always stressed the great 
benefits which the indigenous in- 
habitants would derive from the 
plan. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom 
Government, Sir Alan Burns em- 
phasized that the scheme had already 
been of great advantage to the Tan- 
ganyikans. A new railway had been 
built and several hundreds of miles 
of roadways constructed; new schools 
and hospitals were also being built. 
The Administering Authority hoped 
and believed that the scheme would 
ultimately prove of incalculable value 
to the Territory. 

Mr. Aquino wished to record the 
fact that his delegation’s interest in 
the groundnuts scheme was largely 
due to an appreciation of its praise- 
worthy character and of its achieve- 
ments in the reclamation of vast 
areas of uncultivated and uninhabited 
land. 

Questioned by Shih-Shun Liu, of 
China, the Special Representative 
said that alienated lands in the Ter- 
ritory consisted partly of sisal estates 
on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro 
and lands which had formerly been 
énemy property. The land shortage 
referred to in the Report had been 
caused by over-alienation in the 
days when the Territory was under 


Jurgensen, and Henri Laurentie. 


German control. As ex-enemy prop- 
erty became available the Adminis- 
tration handed it over to the tribes 
for occupation on tribal tenure. Mr. 
Lamb added that there had been a 
slight increase of land alienated dur- 
ing the past year, due chiefly to the 
re-alienation of ex-enemy property 
which had not reverted to tribal use. 


The Council next turned to social 
questions and several members were 
concerned at the poor recruitment of 
medical assistance in the Territory. 
Mr. Ryckmans noted that, while the 
number of government doctors had 
increased from 107 in 1946 to 118 
in 1948, the number of private physi- 
cians employed by missions and in- 
dustries had risen from 61 to 120 
over the same period. Many of these 
doctors had been recruited by the 
Overseas Food Corporation which 
had first-class hospitals not costing 
the local administration a penny. 


Mr. Lamb explained that one rea- 
son for the inadequate number of 
doctors was that conditions of gov- 
ernment service were insufficiently 
attractive. Possibilities of improving 
such conditions were now being con- 
sidered, he said. The Administering 
Authority had launched a campaign 
of mass treatment for leprosy with 
a -new drug called sulphatrone, of 
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which 280,000 doses already had 
been acquired, a million more being 
on order. The drug was issued free 
to all doctors qualified to administer 
it. 

Reference to research work car- 
ried out against the tsetse fly and 
sleeping sickness was made by Henri 
Laurentie, of France. Speaking as 
Chairman of the Visiting Mission to 
Tanganyika in the summer of 1948, 
Mr. Laurentie said the Mission had 
been greatly impressed by this work 
and wondered if results obtained had 
proved successful. 

Results in this direction had cer- 
tainly been encouraging, said the 
Special Representative, who also re- 
vealed that an eradication campaign 
against malaria was now being 
planned. Fuller information on these 
matters would be submitted in the 
next Administrative Report. 

Dr. al-Jamali wanted to know if 


alcoholism was increasing and if any 
steps had been taken to reduce the 
consumption of spirits in the Terri- 
tory. Mr. Lamb said the sale of 
spirits to Africans was forbidden 
under the terms of a Convention. 
The indigenous inhabitants made 
their own beverages, such as beer, 
the nutritive value of which was very 
high and which consequently formed 
a valuable addition to their diet. 
Only “native beer” was sold in the 
municipal beer gardens, which gave 
the Administration the chance of 
restricting the consumption of liquor 
to certain hours of the day. 

The local inhabitants, Mr. Lamb 
continued, had been brewing “native 
beer” long before any European 
entered Africa. Indeed, its nutritive 
value was so high that it had even 
been proposed that it should be is- 
sued to prisoners as an anti-scorbutic. 
Sir Alan Burns further explained 





TO FOURTEEN MEMBERS OF THE JAPANESE DIET who visited Lake Success on February 14, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie expressed his “earnest hope” that all democratic and peace- 
loving nations prepared to observe the United Nations Charter would ‘‘take their proper station 
in the world” through Membership in the organization. Mr. Lie said in part: 

“One of the basic purposes of our organization as laid down in the Charter is to develop 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights. This 
principle is, of course, accompanied by the obligation, also laid down in the Charter, for 
every nation to fulfill its obligations in good faith. 

“The United Nations is therefore trying to enforce a code for dealings between nations 
based upon sincerity without self-seeking, a code which, | believe, is covered by the 


Japanese word makoto.’ 





that the term “beer” was a European 
misnomer; the beverage has different 
names in different parts of Africa. 


Educational Progress 


Concern over the slow progress in 
the expansion of educational facilities 
was expressed by several members, 
and the Council devoted an entire 
meeting to consideration of this 
question. Dr. al-Jamali observed that 
there were only one or two com- 
plete secondary schools—defined as 
schools possessing a sixth form, or 
grade. This was certainly inadequate 
for a country with seven million 
people. He pointed out that, as 
against some ten African students 
from Tanganyika reported to be 
studying abroad, Iraq had at least a 
thousand, and was not satisfied with 
even that number. Dr. al-Jamali 
wondered if the Administration con- 
templated any experiment in mixed 
schools, attended by Asiatics, Afri- 
cans and Europeans. 

Answering these and other criti- 
cisms concerning education, the 
Special Representative admitted that 
educational facilities were far from 
adequate. Even the ten-year de- 
velopment program would not per- 
mit all requirements to be met in 
this sphere. Its expansion would call 
for additional funds, since the cost 
of the existing plan had been in- 
creased by increased costs in build- 
ing, in salaries, and in grants to 
voluntary agencies. Mr. Lamb 
pointed out that all development pro- 
grams were at present assisted by 
grants and free loans at the expense 
of the British taxpayer; thus, the ten- 
year plan for expanding educational 
services was subsidized by a sub- 
stantial grant from the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund. Such 
assistance could not continue indefi- 
nitely if the Territory was to gain 
the economic independence which 
was a prerequisite for political inde- 
pendence. 

The extension of secondary school- 
ing was part of the educational pro- 
gram. The main difficulty lay, 
however, not in any shortage of such 
schools, but in the reluctance of 
pupils to complete the full secondary 
course. The demand for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, including cleri- 
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cal workers, was so great that it was 
very difficult to persuade Africans to 
persevere with their schooling. Pri- 
mary education was free throughout 
Tanganyika, while the small charge 
made for secondary school students 
was remitted in every necessitous 
case. Students taking higher courses 
at Makerere College (Uganda) re- 
ceived not only free tuition, but also 
clothing and pocket money, while 
grants of overseas scholarships in- 
cluded full maintenance. 

The Special Representative, reply- 
ing to Mr. Sayre, stated that com- 
pulsory education in the Territory 
could only be established once there 
were adequate educational facilities 
to cover all children of school age. 
A start had already been made in 
this sphere in municipal centres, 
where control was easier. 

Mr. Lamb added that, generally 
speaking, there was no resistance to 
education for boys, although educa- 
tion for girls was resisted in the more 
backward areas. He agreed that it 
was important to educate girls of 
the indigenous population. There 
could be no question of coercion, 
but every effort was being made to 
encourage girls to take advantage 
of educational facilities. In this 
respect he pointed out that in 1938 
there had been only four women 
education officers, as against 17 at 
the end of 1948. 


UNESCO's Efforts 4 


During the Council’s discussion of 
educational problems, Mr. Plaget, 
representative of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), outlined 
the agency’s aims to collaborate with 
the Council in studying the various 
and complex problems set by Trust 
Territories. Mr. Plaget explained 
that UNESCO was not a “world 
ministry of education,” and was not 
empowered to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Member states, or, 
a fortiori, in those of Trust Terri- 
tories. Its activities consisted of help- 
ing those administrations which re- 
quested it to organize educational 
campaigns, the despatch of educa- 
tional missions and experts for social 
studies, and so on. Those were the 
possibilities of assistance, if and 
when required, and so far as the 
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Organization’s resources permitted. 


Discussing the difficult problems 
of educating indigenous peoples, 
Mr. Plaget referred to an experiment 
made some years ago in Mexico, on 
the direction of the then Minister of 
Education, to decide whether certain 
Indian tribes should be taught 
Spanish right away, or whether a 
start should be made by teaching 
them to read and write in their 
native tongue, the child being taught 
the national language only after it 
had mastered that art. The results 
had been conclusive. The children 
who had first learned to read and 
write their native tongue had then 
learned to read and write Spanish 
much more quickly than those who 
had started first with the latter. That 
objective experiment had convinced 
everyone. 

UNESCO was prepared to make 
similar experiments in Trust Terri- 
tories, and would help to organize 
campaigns against illiteracy. It was 
also in a position to help with educa- 


tional texts and by sending out mis- 
sions of experts. 

Several members expressed ap- 
preciation for UNESCO's co-opera- 
tion. Roger Garreau, President of 
the Council, thought it desirable 


that the report on the Mexican ex- 


periment cited should be transmitted 
to all members. UNESCO was show- 
ing ways in which the specialized 
agencies could help in the work of 
the Trusteeship Council. 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination and debate on the Tan- 
ganyika Report. A special drafting 
committee will now formulate a re- 
port on the Territory, in the light 
of the debate and members’ com- 
ments, which will be embodied in 
the Council’s overall report to the | 
General Assembly. — 


(Editor’s Note: The other ad- 
ministrative reports on African Trust 
Territories, to be examined by the 
Trusteeship Council at its current ses- 
sion in Geneva, will be dealt with in 
subsequent issues of the BULLETIN. ) 





FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Request to Commission 


Questions relating to the proposed 
draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation were raised in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on Feb- 
ruary 13. The Council had before it 
a General Assembly resolution rec- 
ommending that it request the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to include 
adequate provisions on freedom of 
information in its draft International 
Covenant on Human Rights. In 
doing so, the Commission was to 
take into account the work done on 
the draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information at the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and at the third and fourth ses- 
sions of the Assembly. 

In recommending this, the As- 
sembly also decided to postpone fur- 
ther action on the draft Convention 
to its fifth regular session, pending 
receipt of the draft International 
Covenant on Human Rights or a 
progress report thereon. 

At the suggestion of the United 
States representative, the Council de- 
cided, by 12 votes to 1, with 2 ab- 


stentions, to transmit this resolution 
to the Commission on Human Rights 
in the terms of a draft resolution 
prepared by the Secretary-General 
for the assistance of the Council. 

Before this decision was taken, 
however, the Council debated a joint 
French-Indian proposal on_ the 
matter. 

By this, the Council would transmit 
the Assembly resolution to the Hu- 
man Rights Commission for action 
during its sixth session. It would 
also instruct the Commission to con- 
sider inclusion of basic principles of 
freedom of information in the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, bearing in 
mind that the Assembly had not yet 
completed action on the draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information. 
The Council, further, would recom- 
mend that the General Assembly 
complete its consideration of this 
Convention at its fifth session. 

This proposal, however, was re- 
jected by 7 votes to 1, with 6 absten- 
tions, after a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote. 
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Awni Khalidy, Chairman of the Visiting Mission is greeted by the tribal chief of the Kembe district, in Togoland under British administration. 


MISSION TO WEST AFRICAN TRUST TERRITORIES 


Report on Cameroons 


The Visiting Mission to West African Trust Territories, the second of 
its kind to be despatched fo Trust Territories, arrived in the Cameroons 
under British administration on November 1, 1949. The Mission‘s 
report on the Territory, the first volume of its overall report to the 
Trusteeship Council, is summarized in the following article. 


The alienation of native lands and 
the polygamous customs of tribal 
chiefs are among the problems re- 
viewed by the Visiting Mission to 
West African Trust Territories, in its 
report to the Trusteeship Council on 
the British-administered Cameroons. 
The report, a document of 121 
pages, which is volume I of the Mis- 
sion’s comprehensive report on all 
four West African Trust Territories, 
presents a detailed picture of life in 
this little-known country, covering 
political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational aspects of present-day con- 
ditions. 

Submitted to the Trusteeship 
Council at Geneva early in Febru- 
ary, the report will now be consid- 
ered by the Council in conjunction 
with the reports on the other three 
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territories —- the Cameroons under 
French administration, and the two 
Togolands under French and British 
administration respectively. 

The Visiting Mission, which ar- 
rived in West Africa on October 31, 
1949, was composed of the following 
members: Awni Khalidy (Iraq), 
Chairman; Alfred Claeys-Bouuaert 
(Belgium); A. Ramos _ Pedrueza 
(Mexico); and Benjamin’ Gerig 
(United States). Dr. Victor Hoo, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Trusteeship, 
and five other members of the Sec- 


retariat, accompanied the Mission 
which spent thirteen days in the 
British-administered Cameroons, be- 
fore moving on to the other terri- 
tories. It completed its tour at Accra, 
on the Gold Coast, on December 19, 
subsequently establishing its head- 
quarters at Geneva for the prepara- 
tion of its report, which it found 
convenient to divide into five vol- 
umes. 

(Editor’s note: volumes II to V of 
the Mission’s report will be summar- 
ized in subsequent issues of the Bul- 
letin). In the course of more than a 
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thousand miles of travel through the 
Cameroons by air, road, river launch, 
horseback, and sometimes on foot, 
the Mission penetrated into remote 
parts of the tropical Territory, meet- 
ing and talking with representatives 
of the polyglot population, as well 
as with administrative officials and 
tribal leaders. 


“Darkest Africa’ 


From its initial reception by the 
chief commissioner of the Territory 
—in a lofty schloss of the former 
German governor—the Mission en- 
countered throughout its tour the 
greatest courtesy and assistance from 
all sides and, in the words of its re- 
port, enjoyed many experiences akin 
to the trek made by Stanley and 
Livingstone into “Darkest Africa.” 
Meetings with the Africans them- 
selves in formal and informal gather- 
ings, often by the roadside and in 
jungle clearings, enabled the Mission 
to acquaint itself with the conditions 
of life in a country whose topo- 
graphy varies from humid coastal 
plains to rugged mountainous regions 
with a temperate climate. 

In its visits to various parts of the 
Territory, the Mission normally 
began by explaining its role and 
function, indicating that it had no 
immediate power to act on any ques- 
tion. Some of the Africans thought 
it would be able to take immediate 
decisions on any question, some of 
which were as diverse as the roof 
repair of a Council Chamber, or the 
granting of a scholarship for a stu- 
dent. The general familiarity of 
leaders of the indigenous population 
with the principles of Trusteeship 
varied considerably from one part of 
the country to another. 

The peoples’ consciousness of the 
ideals and objectives of the Trustee- 
ship System generally, however, was 
demonstrated by the submission to 
the Mission of over 50 petitions dur- 
ing its stay in the Territory. Some 
of these petitions, such as the one 
relating to alienation of lands of the 
Bakweri tribes, have already been 
given preliminary consideration by 
the Trusteeship Council, which in- 
structed the Mission to give a more 
detailed study of the complaints on 
the spot. 

The report, which is divided into 
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four chapters, deals first with the 
political situation in the Trust Terri- 
tory, which is administered as an in- 
tegral part of the neighboring Brit- 
ish colony and protectorate of Ni- 
geria, the technical details of which 
were considered by the Trusteeship 
Council in February, 1949. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 4.) The Mis- 
sion observes that for the Cameroons, 
and to a greater or lesser degree for 
each of the other Trust Territories 
in West Africa, perhaps the most 
formidable problem in the path of 
progress toward self-government ap- 
pears to be the creation of an ade- 
quate basis of political organization 
among the mass of the population. 


Political Situation 


Under the British method of local 
administration, traditional organiza- 
tion is of primary importance, and 
the objective is to build it up into a 
structure that, while for the present 
giving the utmost benefit to the local 
inhabitants, will ultimately be able 
to meet the demands and responsi- 
bilities of self-government. This sys- 
tem of native administration, the 
report states, operates side by side 
with the central European adminis- 
tration. In principle, the relation- 
ships between the two is that of 
pupil and teacher; the role of the 
latter is to provide the African with 
technical assistance and administra- 
tive advice, to encourage him to as- 
sume more and more responsibility, 
and eventually to govern himself. 

The native authorities, or in- 
digenous local governments, vary 
greatly in size, composition, and au- 
thority throughout the Territory. 
Their powers are defined by statute, 
and include the right to issue local 
rules and regulations. Particular im- 
portance is placed on the mainte- 
nance, by each native authority, of 
its own treasury, into which is paid 
a proportion of the indigenous “head 
taxes” collected, or of other locally- 
levied taxes and fees. 

Inherent in the traditional system 
of administration is the general cus- 
tom of bringing the local ruler to 
power by the force of inheritance, 
rather than by his own merits. The 
Mission stresses, in this respect, that 
if this system cannot be improved 
by the acceptance of modern meth- 


ods, in education for example, politi- 
cal progress may not be as rapid as 
desired. An important factor in the 
situation is that, side by side with the 
traditional tribal rulers, the new 
element of educated Africans could 
contribute much to this end. Their 
encouragement should receive the 
sympathy of all concerned, says the 
Mission’s report. 


Proposed Reforms 


In reviewing the political position, 
the Mission was particularly in- 
terested in proposals for political re- 
forms resulting from an official in- 
vestigation on the problem of native 
administration in 1948. By introduc- 
ing the elective principle and by re- 
stricting the life of local councils, the 
proposals appear to place present 
and future chiefs and other members 
of traditional ruling families on an 
equal footing with other elements 


THE FON OF BIKOM, who is reported to 
have 110 wives, presented the Visiting Mis- 
sion with a detailed answer to charges of 
polygamy made against him in a petition to 
the Trusteeship Council. The Mission stated 
that the Fon—who claims to be more than 
100 years old—has reached a stage “when 
he can take a lenient and philosophic atti- 
tude” of what he might regard as interfer- 
ence in his private affairs. 
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in each community as potential lead- 
ers in local government, the new 
criteria for office being competence 
and the expressed will of the popula- 
tion. 

The Mission believes, further- 
more, that if such reforms are to be 
effected, greater advances in educa- 
tion and training will be necessary in 
order both to create a supply of 
qualified Africans for administrative 
and technical leadership, and to 
establish on a much wider scale an 
informed public opinion in the Ter- 
ritory. 

The report emphasizes the great 
political difference between the north 
and the southern regions of the Ter- 
ritory. In the north, the Administra- 
tion has left responsibility for local 
government in the hands of two 
Emirate organizations, the Emirate 
of Adamawa and the Emirate of 
Dikwa. These organizations, deeply 
entrenched in their old customs and 
Islamic way of life, are ruled by a 
single powerful chief at the top of a 
pyramid of inherent traditional au- 
thority, with subordinate rulers in 
every village providing a solid 
foundation for the principle of rule 
through traditional institutions. 

The Mission points out that except 
for the ultimate responsibility vested 
in the Governor of Nigeria, there is 
no single administrator on the spot 
who has the responsibility for the 
administration of the Trust Territory 
as a whole. Instead, that responsi- 
bility is divided between two com- 
missioners whose headquarters are 
actually outside the Cameroons. 


Many Complaints 


Many petitions received by the 
Mission during its tour stressed the 
widespread complaints about the pres- 
ent administrative organization, and 
impatience with the slow rate of po- 
litical progress in the Territory, result- 
ing from the constitutional structure 
of the country as a whole. Perhaps 
the clearest exposition of these com- 
plaints came from the memorandum 
of the Cameroons National Federa- 
tion, which stated that the system of 
administering the territory as an “ap- 
pendage to Nigeria has not been in 
the best interests of the people.” In- 
stead of receiving the direct attention 
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which its special status is said to 
require, the Federation felt that 
the Territory had been “grossly 
neglected” as a result of its admin- 
istration as a part of Nigeria for the 
last 30 years. The Federation urged 
that a Cameroons Assembly should 
be established which would permit 
the unity of all sections of the 
Cameroons, north and south, and 
French and British. This organiza- 
tion further called for the constitu- 
tion of the Cameroons as a distinct 
region under a High Commissioner 
who would be directly responsible to 
the Governor at Lagos, Nigeria. 


Free Speech 


Wherever the Mission went in 
the Territory, it was welcomed by 
large gatherings of Africans who 
seemed to have a fairly clear idea 
of the Mission’s functions. Indeed, 
at some meetings, the green-colored 
documents of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil were lying on the conference 
table. At such gatherings, the Mis- 
sion was frequently greeted by dis- 
plays of such banners as “Cameroons 
want direct Government by UNO or 
independence,” and “Give Bonus to 
Men who Fought for World Democ- 
racy.” 

In this connection, the Mission 
was impressed by the exercise every- 
where of free speech. Although 
representatives of the Administration 
were often present at such meetings, 
Africans did not hesitate to express 
their views with complete freedom. 

Summing up its observations of the 
political situation, the report em- 
phasizes the need for a careful ex- 
amination by both the people of the 
Cameroons and the Administration 
of the desirability and practicability 
of some administrative, legislative, 
and budgetary autonomy being estab- 
lished for the Trust Territory. 


Economic Development 


The economic heart of the Trust 
Territory lies in the banana, rubber, 
palm oil, and other plantations which 
cover immense tracts of fertile land 
skirting the Atlantic coast. These 
lands comprise the developed areas 
of over a quarter of a million acres 
of land alienated originally by the 





German Government, re-sold or re- 
leased mostly to the original German 
owners by the British authorities 
after the First World War, and de- 
veloped with increasing intensity for 
export purposes up to the outbreak 
of the Second World War. All the 
German-held lands were then seized 
by the British authorities, which in 
1946 declared them to be native 
lands, purchased them as a repara- 
tion transaction, and leased them to 
a government-established organiza- 
tion—the Cameroons Development 
Corporation—to be developed in the 
interests of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants. This Corporation, employing 
about 20,000 workers, is the largest 
productive and export enterprise in 
the Territory, its powers of develop- 
ment in both economic and social 
fields being very wide. 

In its first year of operations, 1947, 
the Corporation showed a profit of 
£178,275, doubling this to £343.,- 
396 in 1948, of which £209,000 was 
paid in Nigerian taxes. Details of 
1949 operations are not yet avail- 
able, but a further substantial profit 
increase is expected, as a result of 
expanded production. The Corpora- 
tion’s export of bananas increased 
from 1,281,330 stems in 1947 to 
about 4,000,000 stems in 1948. The 
Mission was greatly impressed by the 
Corporation’s economic and _ social 
plans, commenting: “A constructive 
spirit for development is unmistak- 
ably visible.” 

At the same time, the report points 
out that the alienation of large areas 
of land now held by the Corporation, 
and to a lesser extent by smaller 
companies and religious missions, 
has brought in its train a land prob- 
lem, with important economic and 
social implications for several tribes 
living in the neighborhood of the 
plantations. In particular, the lead- 
ers of the Bakweri and a number 
of sub-tribes have, by petitions to 
the United Nations, claimed the 
right of ownership of the lands. The 
main effects of the land alienation on 
the Bakweri are summarized as fol- 
lows in the Mission’s report: 

1. They have had insufficient land 
for subsistence farming, on the basis 
of the fifteen acres per household 
deemed adequate by the Administer- 
ing Authority. 
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2. The non-plantation lands have 
been to a considerable extent over- 
run by so-called “stranger” natives, 
i.e., former plantation employees 
and other immigrant families who 
have moved in from other parts of 
the Territory. 

3. The scattered nature of the 
Bakweri reserves has’ militated 
against the encouragement of such 


agricultural development as co-opera- 
tive cocoa-farming and marketing, 
in contrast with the situation in the 
Kumba Division, where alientaion 
was On a much smaller scale. 

4. The presence among the in- 
digenous people of large numbers of 
plantation laborers, unmarried or un- 
able to bring their women with them, 
has had serious social consequences, 


ELDERS OF PAGAN TRIBES in the British-administered Cameroons posed for photographs taken 


by the Visiting Mission. 
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leading to the spread of venereal 
disease and the weakening of the 
morale and stamina of the local 
people. 


Depressed Villages 


The general impression brought 
away by the Mission after visiting 
some of the Bakweri villages was a 
picture of “slum-like clusters of 
wooden huts, often almost in the 
shadow of damp forests not yet 
cleared from the plantation lands; of 
small, untidy, weed-congested patches 
of cocoyams, cassava, plantains, and 
a few other crops growing among 
rocks or in small forest clearings; of 
untidy children playing in the open 
doorways; and of a general air of 
lethargy and neglect heightened by 
the fact that it is the womenfolk who 
largely assume responsibility for the 
subsistence of their families, grow- 
ing the foodstuffs, and taking the sur- 
plus to the local markets.” 

The Mission stressed that although 
the living standards elsewhere in the 
Territory are not high, the contrast 
with the Bakweri area is “striking.” 
In investigating the Bakweri prob- 
lem, the Mission noted the Adminis- 
tration’s reference to “a breakdown 
of moral stability” among the peo- 
ple. There has, for instance, been 
a drift of Bakweri women from their 
arduous life on the land and a re- 
grettably high incidence of prostitu- 
tion. 

The Mission was assured, however, 
that serious consideration is being 
given to the whole problem by both 
the Administration and the Came- 
roons Development Corporation. The 
latter is encouraging the plantation 
laborer to bring his wife and family 
with him to his work, and is provid- 
ing married quarters in the labor 
camps. Nevetheless, the Administra- 
tion fears that unless the Bakweri 
men can be persuaded to change 
their social habits—their preference 
for what is described as “the con- 
templative life’—they will progres- 
sively lose their place to more virile 
immigrant stocks in the Territory. 

In addition to the Bakweri prob- 
lem, the Mission received other peti- 
tions relating either to lands now 
held by the Corporation, or to other 
lands alienated to religious misssions 
and private companies. These and 
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other petitions transmitted to the 
Mission have been submitted to the 
Trusteeship Council for its examina- 
tion. 

Summing up the land alienation 
question, the Mission believes that 
the present dispute is due in large 
part to a lack of adequate public un- 
derstanding of the role of the 
Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion, as the means by which the 
people themselves are to be trained 
and equipped to take over the planta- 
tions as a going concern. The Mission 
suggested that the Administration 
might state directly that it considers 
the past practice of allowing the ex- 
tensive alienation of land to for- 
eigners, and of permitting the land 
to be exploited by them without 
adequate safeguard of the interests 
of the Cameroons, is no longer pos- 
sible, and that it recognizes that the 
land properly belongs to the people 


themselves; furthermore, that the 
Corporation has been established 
primarily as a business concern to 
ensure that the Territory will immedi- 
ately receive the greatest possible 
returns from its most valuable 
property, but more importantly as a 
training school in which the in- 
digenous people are to be taught how 
to run the enterprise themselves. At 
the same time the Mission states 
that it does not wish “to close the 
door” on the possibility of this aspect 
of the situation being subjected to a 
judicial inquiry, if this should be 
considered necessary by either the 
Administering Authority or the peo- 
ple concerned. 

Finally, the Mission urges that 
an abnormally intensive effort should 





be made to speed up the training 
process of the people, suggesting, 
for example, that a wide and well- 
publicized campaign should be 
launched in order to recruit from 
schools, government service, and 
commercial employment, suitable 
young men and women for training; 
that normal educational and promo- 
tional requirements should be eased, 
within reasonable limits, in order to 
accelerate the rate at which Came- 
roons personnel may enter responsi- 
ble posts. In this respect, the report 
notes that 40 years was stated to be 
the minimum period in which trans- 
fer of control to African manage- 
ment might at present be expected. 
The Mission feels that this period 
of transfer should be reduced by as 


THE FIRST BANANA SHIP to leave the British Cameroons for England since 1939 being loaded 


with 75,000 bunches of bananas from the Tiko plantations. 


With the resumption of normal 


shipping services, it is hoped to send four banana ships monthly from the Trust Territory. 
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much as one half, and that considera- 
tions might be given to the establish- 
ment of a representative African 
committee having some consultative 
relationship with the board and man- 
agement of the Development Cor- 
poration. This would provide a chan- 
nel through which the people would 
become more familiar with the Cor- 
poration’s affairs, from which they at 
present feel excluded. 

Everywhere the Mission went in 
the Territory, it noted the simple, 
primitive nature of agricultural meth- 
ods being used. African farms were 
often merely rough clearings in the 
forest, or untidy patches of cultiva- 
tion amongst the grasslands. “The 
farmers—or more frequently their 
womenfolk — scratched at the soil 
with crude implements,” the report 
states. “It was even more common 
to see them, from early morning 
until dusk, filing along the roadsides 
carrying on their heads loads of sur- 
plus produce to be sold or exchanged 
at the local markets.’ 


Poor Communications 


One aspect of economic develop- 
ment upon which the Mission found 
general agreement is the urgent need 
for improved communications and 
the expansion of the road system 
in the Territory. Vast areas are ac- 
cessible only by rough tracks, and 
the importance of more and better 
roads was emphasized in numerous 
petitions submitted. The Adminis- 
tration is alive to this problem, and 
the Ten-Year Development and Wel- 
fare Plan provides for an expendi- 
ture of £537,000 on road construc- 
tion. Even where roads exist, the 
Mission was struck by the great de- 
pendence of the people on travel by 
foot. No form of wheeled traffic, 
apart from relatively small numbers 
of trucks operated usually by Ni- 
gerians as carriers of freight, exists 
in the Territory, and it is felt that 
an excessive amount of time and 
energy which might otherwise be 
devoted to actual production is 
wasted because of the slow and 
laborious carrying of “head loads” 
from place to place. 


In its extensive review of the eco- 
nomic scene generally, the Mission 
stresses the low standards of living 
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the Territory. 


found 
Wage earners are comparatively few, 
the majority of the inhabitants being 


throughout 


engaged in subsistence farming. 
Workers in the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation in November 1949 
were receiving wages of Is.8d. a 
day and, after a strike which began 
during the Mission’s visit, the Cor- 
poration agreed to raise rates of pay 
for its general labor, and up-grade 
rates for certain of its special labor 
groups. All employees of the Cor- 
poration, from senior officers to un- 
skilled laborers, are provided with 
free housing. 

The Mission received complaints 
from employees of the Development 
Corporation stating that the existing 
wage rates were still insufficient to 
meet the bare necessiites of life. In 
a memorandum submitted to the 
Mission through the Cameroons Na- 
tional Federation, the workers asked 
for a basic minimum wage of not 
less than four shillings a day, and for 
the establishment of such measures 
as price-controlled stores and food 
rationing to protect the workers from 
petty traders who raise prices when- 
ever wage rates are increased. 


In a comprehensive list of current 
wholesale prices of articles sold in 
stores at Victoria, chief port and 
capital of the Territory, the Mission 
found that a pair of leather shoes 
costs £2.10s., a pair of canvas shoes 
5s.6d., a white shirt 10s., and a 
felt hat 10s.6d. A bottle of gin was 
priced at 19s.6d. 


Social Development 


Turning to social conditions in the 
Territory, the report states that nu- 
merous complaints were received by 
the Mission as to the inadequancy of 
medical and health facilities. It was 
frequently stated that only a few 
medical officers are stationed in the 
territory, that hospitals are few and 
out of reach of large numbers of the 
population, and that the native- 
staffed dispensaries are inadequate in 
number and often poorly equipped. 
The Administration informed the 
Mission that the main problem con- 
tinues to be the difficulty of recruit- 
ing properly trained staff. Plans are 
now being considered for new hos- 
pitals at Bamenda and Bama, while 


the number of dispensaries increased 
from 40 in 1947 to 59 in 1948. 
Three mobile medical field units are 
now operating in the territory. 

The Mission received several peti- 
tions asking for more medical of- 
fiers and hospitals, more and better 
equipped dispensaries, leper settle- 
ments, ambulance services, and tour- 
ing medical units for the rural areas. 
“It became commonplace for the 
Mission to hear complaints that the 
existing hospitals were too far away 
to be reached by sick people in many 
outlying villages,” states the report. 
Another frequent complaint, par- 
ticularly in the Mamfe and Bamenda 
areas, was of the lack of adequate 
provision for lepers, and considerable 
resentment appeared over the recent 
closing of a leper settlement at 
Mamfe. 


Marriage Customs 


In accordance with the instructions 
of the Trusteeship Council, the Mis- 
sion investigated certain aspects of 
marriage customs in the territory, 
with particular reference to the form 
of polygamy practiced by the chiefs 
of the Tikar tribes in the Bamenda 
Province. In this respect, the Mis- 
sion visited one of these chiefs, the 
Fon of Bikom, whose name had been 
singled out for discussion in the 
Council as a result of a petition from 
the St. Joan’s Social and Political 
Alliance, of London. This petition 
had alleged, amongst other things, 
that compulsory and child marriages 
were prevalent among the Tikar 
chiefs, and that young girls were 
taken by force to be the wives of 
many of the chiefs. 


According to the information sub- 
mitted by the Administering Author- 
ity, the Fon of Bikom, in common 
with other Tikar chiefs, has the 
traditional right to take as wives all 
the first-born daughters and all fe- 
male twins of certain families within 
his tribe, or to give the girls in 
marriage to his sons or personal 
attendants. The young girls destined 
to become his wives are chosen at 
an early age by his senior wives and 
enter his compound to be trained by 
them in farm work, cooking, and 
etiquette. From inquiries made after 
the receipt of the above petition, it 
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was ascertained that the Fon of 
Bikom had 110 wives within his 
compound, 44 of whom were inher- 
ited from the previous Fon and were 
of an advanced age. One young girl 
was found to be there irregularly, 
her introduction into the compound 
not being in accordance with custom, 
and she was subsequently returned 
to her mother. 

The Administration added that the 
custom might appear strange or re- 
pugnant to Christian sentiment, but 
emphasized that it was based on the 
strongest superstitious belief. There 
could be no question of attempting 
to make a sudden break with long- 
established tribal customs. If such 
an attempt were made, the parties 
principally aggrieved would be the 
wives themselves and their families. 
The policy of the Administration 
was, therefore, to endeavor to achieve 
a gradual modification of the custom 
and at the same time ensure that 
individual hardship or cruelty was 
prevented. It was well understood 
by the wives themselves, and the 
families of the girls, that they had 
free access to the Administration if 
they wished to make complaints. A 
government woman education officer 
had recently been appointed to work 
among the women in this area. 


The Fon’s Village 


With this background in mind, the 
Mission made the strenuous ascent 
of a high mountain near the summit 
of which the Fon of Bikom and his 
people live. The Mission had gath- 
ered that the question was an eco- 
nomic as much as a social one, and 
had been told by Africans themselves 
that it was often the wives who took 
the initiative in asking their husbands 
to take additional wives in order to 
relieve them of some of the burdens 
of their work. 

“The aged Fon, now weak and 
ailing, and living most of his days in 
the semi-darkness of his compound,” 
says the report, was fully aware of 
the purpose of the Mission’s visit to 
his village. He and even the women 
of the compound were ready with 
carefully prepared memoranda whose 
tone was of polite but firm resent- 
ment that the name and dignity of 
their king had suffered as a result of 
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what they regarded as “incorrect and 
unjustified allegations, and interfer- 
ence with their accepted customs.” 

In an address read to the Mission, 
the Kom Improvement Association 
stated that the articles which had 
given rise to the petition showed a 
complete distortion of fact and con- 
stituted an insult not only to the Fon 
but to all his people. And wives 
of the present chief complained only 
that they produce no children. 

In his own statement, the Fon, 
who claims to be more than 100, 
said he resented “very strongly” the 
libel made on him and that he in- 
tends to seek redress through litiga- 
tion. He complains against interfer- 
ence by administrative officers which 
followed the allegations in the peti- 
tion, and expresses hope that, since 
he is nearing the end of his life, the 
Mission would help him restore the 
peace of mind which had been taken 
from him and his people as a result 
of the clash of African and Euro- 
pean cultures. The Fon pointed out 
that his own role in the local society 
—as king of all the Kom villages, 







PEOPLE OF THE CAMEROONS 


A narrow strip of 34,081 square 
miles of land, lying between Ni- 
geria and the large Trust Territory 
of the Cameroons under French 
Administration, the Cameroons 
under British Administration is 
the home of just over one million 
Africans. The population is di- 
vided into three main ethnic 
groups — Sudanese, Semi-Bantu, 
and Bantu, with three correspond- 
ing linguistic groups. The religion 
of the great majority of the popu- 
lation is a belief in a Supreme 
Being, combined with forms of 
animism and ancestor worship. In 
the northern area several tribal 
groups profess Mohammedanism, 
while in the southern region 
Christianity is spreading among 
the educated and semi-educated 
classes. Witchcraft, which may 
be acquired either by heredity, by 
purchase, or by accident, is feared 
generally throughout the pagan 
areas of the north, according to 
the Administration. 
























as custodian of the tribal lands, as 
“rainmaker and the link between the 
dead, the living, and unborn”—de- 
mands that the local customs be 
retained. He must have servants 
(and it was by that term that he 
referred to most of the women who 
have been called his wives) in his 
compound so that it can be cared 
for according to custom. The Fon 
also stated that he does not resist 
the idea that when his people have 
become civilized and have adopted 
modern ways of life, changes must 
come. 

A further petition was received by 
the Mission from a number of wom- 
en of the village. They protested 
against the “wrong news concerning 
our husbands.” The women de- 
clared: “We are very happy to live 
with our husbands. We do not 
grudge sharing husbands. We live 
with them happily.” 


Mission’s Conclusions 


On the basis of its observations, 
the Mission concluded that polygamy 
in Africa has been the subject of 
some misconception in other parts 
of the world. First of all, it is noted 
that the Africans have their own 
culture and customs. These do not 
necessarily coincide with the customs 
of other countries and it would there- 
fore be a mistake to regard them 
on a basis of Western standards. 
These African customs still command 
the respect of their own people, 
including some of the new genera- 
tion. But if there are any customs 
among them which are unwholesome, 
the evolution through education 
should bring about the desired change 
without causing an upheaval. Nor 
should the economic factors be ig- 
nored. Plural marriage is partly a 
means of sustenance to the women 
involved; hence the practice that a 
chief inherits the wives of his de- 
ceased predecessors. It is a type of 
social security that will have to 
remain until Western civilization 
through education convinces the Af- 
ricans that other ways are better 
and preferable. 

Furthermore, the Mission believed 
that the development of education, 
notably of girls, will have as one of 
its results the spreading of a higher 
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conception of the role of women 
in society, giving them a conscious- 
ness of their status and dignity which 
will lead them to resist the require- 
ments and usages of “old and harm- 
ful customs.” 


Educational Facilities 


The Mission paid particular at- 
tention to educational facilities in the 
Territory and found a widespread 
desire for more and better education 
wherever it went in the Cameroons. 
This was regarded as a healthy sign, 
arising on the one hand from the 


results of educational efforts in the 
past, and on the other hand from the 
inadequacy of present facilities in 
this field. The Mission found that 
during 1948 a total of 26,453, or 
21.6 per cent of the school-age chil- 
dren were enrolled in the Cameroons 
and Bamenda Provinces, while in the 
northern areas of the Territory 1,357, 
or one percent of school-age children 
were enrolled in primary schools. 
During its examination of the 
educational facilities the Mission was 
impressed by a new Government 
teacher’s training centre at Kumba, 


Letters on Atomic Talks 


Two communications have been 
received by the Secretary-General 
concerning the discontinued consul- 
tations of the six permanent mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. These have been circulated 
to Members of the United Nations. 


The first is a letter, dated January 
27, 1950, signed by the representa- 
tives of Canada, China, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, informing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that at a meeting of the six 
permanent members on January 19, 
the Soviet representative, Yakov A. 
Malik, withdrew when the other rep- 
resentatives decided that his proposal 
to exclude the Chinese representative 
was out of order. 

“The other representatives pres- 
ent,” their letter said, “decided that 
representation in these consultations 
was consequential on membership in 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the group engaged in the consulta- 
tions had not the competence to pass 
on the issue raised by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union.” 

The representatives of the five 
asked the Secretary-General to in- 
form the other members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and of 
the General Assembly of “the situa- 
tion created by the refusal of the 
representative of the Soviet Union 
to participate in the consultations.” 


They asked, also, that a summary 
record of the January 19 proceedings 
be circulated. 
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The second communication circu- 
lated by the Secretary-General is a 
letter, dated February 8, 1950, signed 
by Mr. Malik, accompanied by the 
texts of the statements he made at 
the January 19 meeting. Mr. Malik, 
ignoring the signature of the Chinese 
representative, said that the letter of 
the other four “contains an incorrect 
account of what actually took place,” 
and added: 

a the consultations of the 
permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission were interrupted 
not in consequence of the position 
taken by the representative of the 
Soviet Union, as the representatives 
of the United States, United King- 
dom, France, and Canada wrongly 
endeavor to make out in their state- 
ment, but in consequence of the posi- 
tion taken by the representatives of 
the four countries mentioned who 
refused to remove from membership 
of the consultative conference on the 
atomic question the representative of 
the Kuomintang group who, despite 
the official statements and request of 
the Central People’s Government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, is en- 
deavoring to prolong his illegal pres- 
ence in the said consultative confer- 
ence, relying on the support of the 
representatives of the Governments 
of the United States, United King- 
dom, France, and Canada.” 

Mr. Malik asked that his letter, 
with the texts of his statements, be 
circulated to all Members for in- 
formation. 


which trains male teachers for native 
administration with mission schools, 
and which includes an_ extensive 
model farm. Its present enrollment 
is 70. 

Popular Demand 

Despite the achievements in the 
educational sphere the Mission gained 
the impression that popular demand 
for education is far outstripping the 
rate at which facilities can be pro- 
vided. Everywhere the Mission en- 
countered the cry for more and 
better education, for compulsory 
primary education, for secondary 
schools, and for the expansion of 
vocational and trade training. 

The Mission records its firm belief 
that there is room for increasing edu- 
cational facilities in the territory, and 
that there is public demand for it. Il- 
literate Africans gave the impression 
that they are anxious for their chil- 
dren to be educated. Whenever ques- 
tioned as to whether they would send 
their children to schools if schools 
were available, such people answered 
in the affirmative. The Mission sug- 
gests that ways and means should be 
found for attracting more European 
teachers to the Territory, as well as 
for training more teachers from 
amongst the indigenous population. 

In conclusion, the Mission further 
suggested that, while the Cameroons 
Development Corporation is doing 
much in various fields education 
together with health, should be 
worthy of the highest consideration. 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
MEMBERSHIP IN UNESCO 


Applications from the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia for ad- 
mission to the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization were considered by the 
Economic and Social Council on 
February 8. These applications were 
transmitted by UNESCO in accord- 
ance with its agreement with the 
United Nations. The Council 
decided unanimously to inform 
UNESCO that it had no objection 
to the admission of these states to 
that organization. A similar deci- 
sion was taken with respect to an 
application by the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan. 
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INTERNATIONAL PLAN FOR JERUSALEM 


Jordan and Israel Agree To GivelV 


The Governments of Israel and 
Jordan have accepted invitations to 
present their views to the Trustee- 
ship Council on the question of the 
internationalization of Jerusalem. 
The acceptances followed a resolu- 
tion extending the invitations which 
was adopted by the Council at its 
Geneva meeting on February 13, 
after intensive debate. 

The debate arose from proposals 
submitted by the Council’s President, 
Roger Garreau, of France, for an in- 
ternational regime in the Holy City. 
Under Mr. Garreau’s proposals (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 4) the 
part of Jerusalem to be placed under 
United Nations administration would 
be largely confined to the area of the 
Holy Places. The remainder would 
be under the control of Israel and 
Jordan, on condition that the entire 
Jerusalem area would become a sin- 
gle economic unit, with freedom of 
movement for goods and persons. 
[Epitor’s Note: A pictorial map of 
Jerusalem appears on pages 212 and 
213.) 

At its special session last Decem- 
ber, the Council had entrusted Mr. 
Garreau with the task of preparing 
a working paper on the Statute for 
Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
General Assembly’s resolution of De- 
cember 9, 1949, which resolved that 
Jerusalem should be internationalized 
under the administrative supervision 
of the Trusteeship Council. The 
Assembly also instructed the Council 
to complete the draft Statute for 
Jerusalem. 


Emphatic Opposition 


Emphatic opposition to what was 
described as the “Garreau Plan” 
was submitted by the representatives 
of Arab states during the Council’s 
consideration of the problem, which 
was taken up on February 6. 

The opening speaker, Dr. Fadhil al- 
Jamali, of Iraq, described the Presi- 
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dent’s proposals as “‘a new solution.” 
Contending that it was not the Coun- 
cil’s duty to search for such a solu- 
tion, Dr. al-Jamali said this task had 
already been carried out by the As- 
sembly’s Political Committee, whose 
recommendations were subsequently 
endorsed by the Assembly itself. 
Must they also have the consent of 
the occupying authorities in Jeru- 
salem for the Assembly’s solution? 
Mr. Garreau was seeking to reconcile 
opposing views and interests in this 
matter. This was not only the con- 
clusion of the Iraq delegation but 
also that of the world press, said 
Dr. al-Jamali, who then quoted ex- 
tracts from several American and 
Swiss newspapers in support of his 
argument. It could not be denied 
that the Council was now dealing 
with a “Garreau Plan” and in those 
circumstances the matter should be 
referred back to the Assembly. 
Reviewing President Garreau’s 
plan point by point, Dr. al-Jamali 
said he failed to see how a corpus 
separatum could be divided into 
three zones. Moreover, how could 
an area be “democratized” by placing 
it under foreign authority? The 
whole objective had been that there 
should be one place in the world 
where all men might lead a spiritual 
life, free from all forms of politics. 
If the Council wanted to sacrifice 
this concept, then it had better go 
back to the Assembly and say so. 
The Council’s duty, Dr. al-Jamali 
continued, was to complete the 
Statute for Jerusalem, and if it could 
not do so, it must report at once to 
the General Assembly to that effect. 
If the Council accepted the “Gar- 
reau Plan” it would be endangering 
the spiritual life of mankind and 
peace in the Middle East for a long 
time to come. The partition of Jeru- 
salem would be “another tragic thing” 
which must be avoided. It would 
lead inevitably to strife and destruc- 
tion. The warnings of the tragic 





consequences of the partitioning of 
Palestine—which the Iraqi delega- 
tion had uttered in the General As- 
sembly at the appropriate time—had 
been borne out. It was therefore 
essential that Jerusalem should be 
preserved intact as “one whole,” 
despite the fact that propaganda in 
favor of its division was being 
sedulously disseminated all over the 
world. Occupation by armed forces 
was not equivalent to ownership, and 
it was not for the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to bow to aggression and to ac- 
cept the fait accompli engineered by 
armed intervention. 


Three Possible Procedures 


Not only would the “Garreau 
Plan” prove unacceptable to the Arab 
world—which had already rejected 
a solution on those lines—but the 
vast majority of the religious organi- 
zations in the world were flatly op- 
posed to any modification of the 
Assembly’s decision. The proposals 
would serve only the Zionists, by 
leaving them in control of a large 
section of Jerusalem. 

In conclusion, the Iraqi representa- 
tive said the Council must now 
choose between three procedures: it 
could decide that it was unable to 
deal with the problem and refer it 
back to the General Assembly; it 
could complete the Statute for Jeru- 
salem, complying with the letter and 
the spirit of the Assembly’s deci- 
sion, and endeavoring to implement 
it; lastly, it could complete the 
Statute and transmit it to the Se- 
curity Council, with the request that 
the latter assume responsibility for 
giving it effect. If the Council de- 
cided to pursue the task entrusted 
to it by the Assembly, it must devote 
its attention to an uninterrupted ex- 
amination of the Statute. There was 
neither need nor time for procrasti- 
nation, nor for a search for new 
solutions. 
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e\Views on Statute 


Replying immediately to Dr. al- 
Jamali’s criticisms, Mr. Garreau em- 
phatically denied that he had pro- 
posed “a plan,” but maintained that 
he had merely made suggestions as 
to the interpretation which the Trus- 
teeship Council might place on the 
Assembly’s resolution of December 
9. It was quite incorrect to say that 
he had presented “a plan,” for it was 
not the function of the Council to 
draw up plans. The Assembly had 
given the Council the power to omit 
or modify articles of the 1948 
Statute which had now become inap- 
plicable. In giving the Council the 
task of “democratizing” the Statute, 
the Assembly had wished the various 
populations of Jerusalem to be en- 
abled to govern themselves. Finally, 
there was the fact that Jerusalem was 
a Holy City for three great religions. 


A Task For the Council 


Mr. Garreau was convinced that 
the Assembly had left the Trustee- 
ship Council with the task of ensur- 
ing the protection of the Holy Places 


Proposals now being considered by the Trusteeship 


administration. 


and of permitting the inhabitants to 
govern themselves. The Assembly 
had never asked the Council to 
“transport itself to the planet Sirius 
and draw up a plan which took no 
account of realities.” 

Dr. al-Jamali’s first solution would, 
of course, be the least wearisome for 
the Council, said Mr. Garreau, but 
if the second solution he had sub- 
mitted were to find adoption, the very 
first article would land the Council 
in a deadlock. Opinions would be 
divided on the subject of the third 
Iraqi solution, and it would in any 
case be premature to declare the 
Council was not competent to fulfil 
the task entrusted to it. 

Having presented the Council with 
the working document which he had 
been instructed to prepare, Mr. Gar- 
reau considered that his task was 
completed, and that his main func- 
tion was now to direct the Council’s 
work in dealing with the Jerusalem 
item on its agenda. 

Dr. al-Jamali’s views were en- 
dorsed in general by the representa- 
tives of Egypt and Syria, who par- 


ARCHBISHOP GERMANOS, specking on behalf of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, before the 


Trusteeship Council. 


(Right) Amin Rostem Bey, of Egypt, and Abbebe Retta, of Ethiopia, 


whose delegations participated in the Council’s debate as observers. 
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Council envisage an international regime for the Holy 
Places, with the modern section of Jerusalem under 
Israel’s administration and the old city under Jordan’s 


ticipated in the Council’s delibera- 
tions in the role of observers. For 
Egypt, Abdul Monem Mostapha said 
he could not accept the partition of 
Jerusalem into three sectors. The 
expression corpus separatum could, 
he thought, be defined in the light of 
the frontiers laid down in the As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 
1947. 

In view of the bonds between 
Jerusalem and the three monotheistic 
religions of the world, the originators 
of the partition plan had found that 
the only solution capable of ensur- 
ing respect for the unique character 
of the city was to entrust it to the 
care of the whole human race, as 
represented by the United Nations. 
It was wrong to claim that the three 
monotheistic religions were interested 
solely in the Holy Places in Jeru- 
salem, and that the believers would 
be satisfied if those Holy Places were 
protected and pilgrims assured free 
access to them. 

The whole of Jerusalem was a 
Holy City, and to vest sovereignty 
over it in any authority other than 
the United Nations would be to en- 
danger and jeopardize the rights of 
believers in their spiritual capital, 
and would serve neither the cause 
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of religious peace, nor that of peace 
in general. Such were the grounds 
on which the Assembly had ap- 
proved the internationalization of the 
City of Jerusalem in 1947, and which 
explained the meaning of corpus 
separatum, in which the Holy City 
was to be incorporated. 


Mediator’s Plan 


Tracing the history of the Jeru- 
salem question before the United 
Nations, Mr. Mostapha recalled that 
the partition plan submitted to the 
General Assembly in 1948 by the 
late Mediator for Palestine, Count 
Folke Bernadotte, had provided that 
Jerusalem should be included in the 
Arab state of Palestine, thus recog- 
nizing that under that state freedom 
of worship would be guaranteed, the 
Holy Places protected, and freedom 
of access ensured. He further re- 
called that Jordan and Israel had 
formally accepted the internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem by the Lausanne 
Protocol of May 12, 1949. How 
then could the present “occupying 
authorities” of the city be opposed 
to such internationalization? Any 
Statute of Jerusalem which did not 
safeguard its unity and territorial in- 
tegrity would, he maintained, be 
void. The Council should therefore 
proceed immediately with the task of 
completing the 1948 Statute for Jeru- 
salem. 


An Old Problem 


Pointing out that the problem of 
Jerusalem was already three years 
old, Ahmed Shukairy, of Syria, said 
its very existence was “a gradual 
death to the United Nations.” While 
paying tribute to the skill and noble 
motives displayed by President Gar- 
reau in making his proposals for the 
solution of the problem, Mr. Shuk- 
airy said the scheme brushed aside 
the principles contained in all the 
Assembly’s resolutions on Palestine. 
The most recent of those resolutions, 
that of December 9, 1949, provided 
that Jerusalem should be established 
as a corpus separatum, and in this 
respect the Syrian representative 
stressed the meaning of corpus. And 
separatum meant a distinct and sepa- 
rate status from adjacent authority. 
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Yet the President’s plan provided for 
three corpora, and integrated Jeru- 
salem with Tel Aviv. 

Mr. Garreau had gone beyond the 
instructions given him at the Trus- 
teeship Council’s special session in 
December, and in attempting to re- 
concile the viewpoints of the parties 
most directly concerned, had actual- 
ly presented a new solution. The 
Council’s task was to implement the 
Assembly’s resolution, which was 
clear and unambiguous. 

Mr. Shukairy, in the course of a 
long speech, enlarged on the reasons 
for Arab opposition to the “Garreau 
Plan.” It came, he said, from a lack 
of confidence. Arab fears regarding 
Jerusalem were well justified, for 
the scheme submitted by the Coun- 
cil’s President was ample evidence of 
how an Assembly resolution could 
be evaded. The Arab world wanted 
either full internationalization of 
their “beloved city,” an internation- 
alization which was honest and com- 
plete, or no internationalization at 
all. 


Acceptance Not Unanimous 


Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, con- 
sidered that the representatives of 
Iraq and Egypt had made several 
excellent points. It was true that the 
Assembly had given the Council 
categorical instructions. It was also 
true, however, that it was desirable 
that the Assembly’s resolution should 
be given effect by unanimous agree- 
ment. In that respect, while not wish- 
ing to start any political discussion 
in the Council, Mr. Ryckmans 
pointed out that the resolution of 
1947 had not been unanimously ac- 
cepted. That was, he felt, a fact 
underlying the position with which 
they were now confronted. 

Mr. Ryckmans considered that the 
Council would be wise to pursue the 
task entrusted to it by the Assembly, 
but without stating that it refused 
out of hand to consider any formula 
of conciliation which new factors, 
in particular the Assembly’s adoption 
of Resolution 303 (IV), might make 
possible by fostering a new attitude 
on the part of those who had pre- 
viously refused to respond to any 
attempt at conciliation. It went with- 
out saying that any formula of that 


kind would not be acceptable unless 
it safeguarded the sacred interests 
which the Assembly had had in view 
when it had decided to create the 
International City of Jerusalem. 

In the course of subsequent meet- 
ings the Council also heard state- 
ments on the “Garreau Plan’ sub- 
mitted by representatives of churches 
and other religious institutions. 
Speaking for Monsignor Timotheos, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Arch- 
bishop Germanos emphasized the 
great importance of all the Holy 
Places being accessible to all Chris- 
tians, irrespective of race, creed or 
religious persuasion. That had been 
the case since ancient times in Jeru- 
salem, and such a liberal regime had 
survived occupations of the Holy 
Land by Persians, Arabs, Crusaders, 
Saracens and Turks. 


The Patriarch’s Position 


The Patriarch of Jerusalem had 
always abstained from politics, since 
it was his desire that peace should 
prevail in Palestine and that the Holy 
Shrines should be protected from 
any disturbances. The Greek Ortho- 
dox Patriarchate was the eternal 
guardian of the Holy Places, the 
orthodox centre of religious life, the 
champion of the free right of every 
Christian to worship in those places, 
and the eternal witness of the for- 
tunes and history of the Holy Places. 
The Patriarch, furthermore, occupied 
the ancient Throne of Jerusalem— 
one of the five patriarchal thrones 
recognized as such by all the Ortho- 
dox churches, and shepherd and pro- 
tector of Orthodox Christians in 
Palestine. In this capacity the Patri- 
arch was anxious to devote all his 
powers for the preservation of peace 
in Palestine, and observe the aim 
of the General Assembly in calling 
for an international regime in Jeru- 
salem. 

Archbishop Germanos then out- 
lined the views of the Patriach, 
which included the following stipula- 
tions: that the status quo of 1757, 
confirmed in 1852, representing a 
sine qua non condition and guar- 
antee for the continuance of good 
relations between the Communions, 
should be preserved inviolate; that, 
taking into consideration the ethno- 
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logical and linguistic character of 
each Communion, due provision 
should be made so that this status 
quo, so far as each one of the 
churches represented in the Holy 
Places is concerned, should remain 
inviolate; that it was indispensable 
for the Statute for Jerusalem to in- 
clude a special provision specifying 
that the character of the monastic 
foundations belonging to each church 
should be preserved. Further, as 
laid down in the Berat, the Holy 
Places and Shrines, as well the prop- 
erty atached to them, should be ex- 
empt from all taxation. 

Questioned by the representative 
of Egypt as to whether the division 
of Jerusalem into two or three zones 
would safeguard the Holy Places, 
Archbishop Germanos thought the 
best decision on the question was that 
taken by the General Assembly in 
1947, to the effect that the whole 
of Palestine should be divided into 
three parts, with Jerusalem as an in- 
ternational city. All other decisions 
taken by the Assembly confirmed 
him in that view. 


“A Violent Shock” 


The next speaker, Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman, representative of the Ameri- 
can Christian Palestine Committee, 
explained that his organization was 
composed of Catholics and Protes- 
tants who wished to help Jews to 
return to their homeland. The As- 
sembly’s resolution to internation- 
alize Jerusalem had, he said, been 
a “violent shock,” principally be- 
cause of the impossibility of imple- 
menting a decision which ran counter 
to the wishes of the inhabitants. Dr. 
Inman recalled that a fact-finding 
mission of independent persons ap- 
pointed by his Committee which had 
recently investigated the position on 
the spot had concluded that the com- 
plete internationalization of Jeru- 
salem was dangerous, and also un- 
necessary for the protection of the 
Holy Places. These had never been 
violated by the Arabs and were pro- 
tected by Israel. The fact-finding 
mission proposed the setting up of a 
United Nations Commission, with no 
territorial sovereignty, but with the 
task of protecting the Holy Places 
vis-a-vis the governments concerned. 
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From what he himself had seen in 
Palestine, Dr. Inman felt the United 
Nations was dealing with the ques- 
tion in an unrealistic way. He felt 
that the solution advanced by the 
fact-finding mission would enable the 
problem to be solved in a practical 
and realistic manner. 

Replying to comments made by 
the Iraq representative, Dr. Inman 
asserted that his organization was 
non-political in character. So far as 
the political “names” whose support 
it claimed, he said this was simply a 
practice in the United States adopted 
“to impress people.” The fact-find- 
ing mission sent out by his Commit- 
tee had also endeavored to obtain 
the views of the people of Jordan 
on the Jerusalem problem. 


Unique Rights 


Monsignor Tiran, representing the 
Armenian Church, and O. Frederick 
Nolde, Director of the Commission 
of Churches on International Affairs, 
then presented the views of their re- 
spective organizations. Monsignor 
Tiran said the Assembly’s resolution 
on Jerusalem had been adopted as 


a result of the “divine inspiration” 
of the majority of the delegations. 
The three major monotheistic re- 
ligions of the world had unique 
rights to Jerusalem which, as a re- 
sult, belonged equally to all three. 
Outlining his views on the pro- 
posed Statute, Monsignor Tiran sub- 
mitted that any government of Jeru- 
salem should consist of two cham- 
bers—a lower chamber elected by 
universal suffrage on the basis of 
proportional representation of the 
population, and an upper chamber 
consisting of representatives of the 
various religious groups, each group 
being equally represented. The pro- 
tection of the Holy Places should be 
construed to mean equally the pro- 
tection of monasteries, schools and 
other religious institutions established 
as a direct result of the existence of 
the Holy Places. He further pro- 
posed the creation of a judicial organ 
charged with the special task of reg- 
ulating differences between the re- 
ligious groups and independent civil 
authorities. Jerusalem, in fact, 
should become an example in minia- 
ture for the whole world, all groups 
receiving equal treatment, with the 
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elimination of any minority groups 
in the accepted sense. 


Basic Conditions 


Recognition of three basic condi- 
tions was the desire of the Commis- 
sion of Churches on International 
Affairs, said Mr. Nolde. These were 
as follows: (1) The preservation for 
all of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, particularly of religious 
liberty; (2) the protection of the 
Holy Places, religious buildings and 
sites in Palestine, and free access 
thereto should be recognized as a 
matter of international responsibility; 
(3) the return to owners of all 
church-owned and _ mission-owned 
property in Palestine which was oc- 
cupied by either Arabs or Jews. 

Mr. Nolde stressed that in placing 
emphasis on the protection of the 
Holy Places the General Assembly 
had overlooked the fact that it was 
even more important to protect, by 
international safeguards, the con- 
temporaneous activity of all faiths 
arising out of the existence of the 
Holy Places. Such activities, as mis- 
sion schools, pilgrimages, and so on, 
were tangible evidence of the living 
stream of interest in the Holy Land, 
constantly maintained by “living peo- 
ple.” 

Referring to the proposals sub- 
mitted by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (transmitted to the United 
Nations on October 31, 1949), Mr. 
Nolde pointed out that they showed 
striking similarities in principle to 
those presented by President Gar- 
reau, although there were important 
differences in the detailed provisions 
of the latter’s plan. However, since 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
recently urged the acceptance in 
good spirit of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on Jerusalem, the extent to 
which the “Canterbury memoran- 
dum” was pertinent to the present 
level of the discussion of the ques- 
tion was a matter for the Council to 
decide. 


Two Resolutions Adopted 


Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, 
maintained that the Council had no 
right to alter or deviate from the 
recommendations given by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The unavoidable con- 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’S 
RESOLUTION 


The French draft resolution, 
adopted by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on February 11, states: 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 


HAVING DECIDED to embark 
forthwith, in accordance with 
General Assembly resolution of 
December 9, 1949, on the revision 
of the draft Statute of Jerusalem 
prepared by it in 1948, 

CONSIDERING that the two 
States at present occupying the 
area and City of Jerusalem have 
not so far officially acquainted the 
Council with their views on the 
task assigned to it by the General 
Assembly, 


DECIDES to invite the State of 
Israel and the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan to depute qualified 
representatives to attend the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of expounding 
the views of their respective Gov- 
ernments on the revision of the 
draft Statute of Jerusalem and its 
implementation. 





clusion now was that President Gar- 
reau’s proposals were not in accord 
with the provisions of the Assembly’s 
resolution of last December. Those 
proposals provided too liberal an in- 
terpretation of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion and, while appreciating Mr. Gar- 
reau’s laudable efforts, the Chinese 
delegation could not support the 
plan. 

Dr. Liu subsequently submitted a 
resolution calling for the immediate 
completion of a Statute’ for the 
City of Jerusalem. Under the terms 
of this resolution the Council would 
“proceed immediately with the com- 
pletion of the preparation of the 
Statute, in accordance with the terms 
of Paragraph 1 (2) of the Resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly dated 
December 9, 1949.” 

After further brief discussion this 
resolution was adopted, and the 
Council went on to discuss a French 
draft resolution to invite Jordan and 


Israel to send qualified representa- 
tives to present their government’s 
views to the Council on the question 
of a revision of the draft Statute for 
Jerusalem. 

Following a lengthy procedural 
debate the Council, on February 13, 
adopted the French draft by 9 
votes in favor to none against, with 
2 abstentions (Iraq and China). 
Dr. al-Jamali explained that he had 
abstained because the resolution did 
not recognize the universality of the 
City of Jerusalem and was “alto- 
gether anti-democratic.” The Chinese 
delegate said he did not consider any 
special invitation to the two states 
concerned was necessary. 


Acceptances Received 


The Council subsequently agreed 
to defer further consideration of the 
Jerusalem question until February 
20. This decision was taken after the 
representatives of Belgium and the 
United States had asked that further 
time should be given to Israel and 
Jordan to reply to the Council's in- 
Vitations. 

On February 16, President Gar- 
reau informed the Council that he 
had received a cable from Jordan’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, accept- 
ing the Council’s invitation to ex- 
press his Government’s views on the 
Jerusalem Statute. 

On the following day Israel cabled 
its acceptance of the Council’s invita- 
tion. Foreign Minister Moshe 
Sharett informed the Council that 
Aubrey S. Ebans, Israel’s permanent 
representative to the United Na- 
tions, had been instructed to present 
his Government’s views on the Jeru- 
salem question to the Trusteeship 
Council. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


1. Steps to Further Use and 


Conservation of Resources 


What can be done by and through 
the United Nations to spread knowl- 
edge about the conservation and util- 
ization of the world’s resources for 
the betterment of mankind? This was 
one of the main questions raised in 
the Economic and Social Council on 
February 13, when it discussed a 
Secretariat report on the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources (UNSCCUR), held at Lake 
Success last year. 

Various suggestions were made in 
the debate with a view to disseminat- 
ing the information and proposals 
contained in the proceedings of the 
Conference which are to be pub- 
lished in eight volumes. 

Stressing the importance of de- 
riving the fullest benefits from the 
Conference, William Borberg, of 
Denmark, put forward a proposal— 
later unanimously approved — that 
the Council request the Secretary- 
General to study the Conference 
proceedings and to report with ap- 
propriate proposals for the Council's 
consideration. In this, he should con- 
sult with the specialized agencies 
concerned and with “such of the 
Conference participants as he may 
deem useful.” 

Council members, felt Willard L. 
Thorp, of the United States, should 
make it possible for the entire world 
to receive the full benefits which 
“that unique experiment in interna- 
tional co-operation,” as he described 
UNSCCUR, might bring forth. 


A Basic Factor 


One of the basic factors in its suc- 
cess, he thought, was the freedom 
enjoyed by the participants. They had 
come, not as representatives of gov- 
ernments, of specialized agencies or 
of other organizations, but as experts 
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prepared to benefit mutually from 
their knowledge and _ experience. 
They had not been hampered by 
terms of reference or by the need to 
reach agreements. (This point was 
also made by Robert Fenaux, of Bel- 
gium, who thought that the meeting 
of individual experts, free from po- 
litical prejudice, should be repeated.) 

The result of such latitude, ob- 
served Mr. Thorp, was that the 
Conference records contained innu- 
merable suggestions for possible 
action by the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies, governments 
and the people themselves to improve 
living standards through the analysis, 
utilization and development of nat- 
ural resources. If taken up by the 
Council or by the specialized agen- 
cies, these suggestions could contrib- 
ute to mankind’s welfare. They must 
therefore be collated, studied and im- 
plemented — a suggestion supported 
by Sir Terence Shone, of the United 
Kingdom, who stressed that the func- 
tions of the United Nations in the 
field were rather those of co-ordina- 
tion than of execution. 

Mr. Thorp also thought that 
regional conferences might be or- 
ganized in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies to deal with spe- 
cific problems. Their purpose, like 
that of UNSCCUR, would not be 
to determine a line of conduct in the 
political sense, but, by defining the 
problems and needs, to supply tech- 
nical advice on the scope and execu- 
tion of programs for the conservation 
and utilization of resources. 

Emphasizing the need for more 
information on resources and their 
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use, Mr. Thorp believed that con- 
siderable work would have to be 
done to secure agreement on termin- 
ology, on units of measure and other 
data essential to prepare maps and 
inventories of resources. 

The task of following up the sug- 
gestions made at the Conference, he 
added, would have to be accom- 
plished by specialists working with 
organizations which could ensure 
prompt and effective execution. To 
implement the various proposals 
would thus require the aid of the 
United Nations Secretariat, the gov- 
ernments of Member states, the 
specialized agencies, scientific and 
technical non-governmental organiz- 
ations and other institutions. 

This required the closest co-opera- 
tion between the various programs 
of the United Nations and those of 
the specialized agencies as well as 
between these programs and those of 
other research groups. 

It would therefore be advisable to 
assemble the ideas put forward at 
the Conference, Mr. Thorp said, sup- 
porting the Danish proposal. To 
these should be added recommenda- 
tions regarding action to be taken 
and the order of priority of the vari- 
ous projects, and also suggestions 
concerning the appropriate institu- 
tions and organs to prepare and carry 
out the substantive programs. Fur- 
ther, the Secretary-General should 
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have complete freedom to suggest 
any measures which in his opinion 
might transform the work of the 
Conference into substantive pro- 
grams. That would enable the Coun- 
cil to study the suggestions at its 
eleventh or twelfth session. 


No Synthesis Available 


The French representative, Jacques 
Kayser, made the point that while 
the principle of a meeting of experts 
had its advantages, it was not with- 
out its shortcomings. Thus, no syn- 
thesis of the work accomplished dur- 
ing the Conference was yet available. 
The experts had set out to discover 
what the present world resource sit- 
uation was. Some very important 
ideas had been brought out, and it 
would be useful to bring them to the 
attention of world public opinion. 
The Danish proposal, however, con- 
tained no provision for disseminating 
the knowledge gathered by the ex- 
perts. It was important to popularize 
accomplishments of the Conference. 
Mr. Kayser further urged that in 
publishing the proceedings, there 
should be complete equality of treat- 
ment in the use of French and 
English. 

To follow up on UNSCCUR’s 
work, he thought that liaison should 
be established between the United 
Nations Secretariat and the special- 
ized agencies. Some Secretariat offi- 
cials should be given the task of 
studying closely the work that re- 
sulted from the Conference. It would 
also be useful to maintain contact 
with the technicians of the various 
countries, for which purpose the 
Secretariats of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies would be 
excellent intermediaries. 

Like the Chilean representative, 
Mr. Kayser regretted the fact that 
experts from some countries, Mem- 
bers as well as non-Members of the 
United. Nations, had not taken part 
in the Conference, which should have 
been world-wide. 


Practical Application 


Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, was 
another who felt that the fundamen- 
tal problem now before the Council 
was how to make practical use of 





the Conference records which con- 
tained much theoretical and practical 
knowledge. The final results of the 
Conference should be made known 
in Chinese, as well as in other lan- 
guages, he urged. 

The educational aspect of the 
problem was stressed by a spokesman 
for the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, John Ennals. 
In spite of repeated warnings, he 
said, the peoples of the world were 
not yet aware of the danger pre- 
sented by the unchecked exploitation 
of resources. Public opinion, he be- 
lieved, should be mobilized to help 
solve the problems of conservation 
and utilization of resources in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of the 
experts taking part in UNSCCUR. 

Unfortunately, there were very 
few means of education that could 
be used in various regions where 
public opinion was still apathetic. 
Perhaps the regional economic com- 
missions and UNESCO could take 
action in that field. His Federation 
would be glad to give all possible 
help in this. 

The Council, suggested Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, should invite Mem- 
ber states to organize national con- 
ferences with the aid of the United 
Nations Secretariat on the lines of 
UNSCCUR. 


Lessons of UNSCCUR 


Another aspect of the debate con- 
cerned the lessons of UNSCCUR. 
The Conference, said Carlos Valen- 
zuela, of Chile, for instance, had 
shown once more how much the var- 
ious regions of the world depended 
on each other and that the need for 
conservation was recognized through- 
out the world. It had also shown 
that technical measures could not be 
taken without political factors being 
introduced, since there was no ivory 
tower for science or for technical 
knowledge. 

In the opinion of Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, of India, UNSCCUR had 
given a definitive answer to those 
baseless theories which called for 
limiting the growth of populations to 
accord with the world resource situ- 
ation. Improvements in techniques 
would make it possible profitably to 
exploit hitherto unused resources. It 
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was absurd to conserve natural re- 
sources by forbidding their use. 
Every scientific discovery must thus 
be used to the maximum. 

He hoped that a way would be 
found to exploit the resources of the 
under-developed regions for the ben- 
efit of indigenous populations and for 
the world as a whole. The inhabitants 





of such regions, however, should be 
the first to benefit from the develop- 
ment. It was therefore necessary to 
allay the fear of native populations 
that the resources of their territories 
would be exploited without benefit to 
them. To that extent the political and 
economic aspects of. the question 
were closely linked. 


2. Improving Procedures 


In Implementing Resolutions 


Problems in implementing resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and 
Economic and Social Council on eco- 
nomic and social matters, and in ob- 
taining information from govern- 
ments on steps taken to give effect 
to such recommendations, prompted 
the Council at its ninth session to ap- 
point an ad hoc Committee to study 
the question. With the aim of en- 
abling the Council and the Secre- 
tary-General to improve the pro- 
cedure so that more effective action 
might result from Council and As- 
sembly resolutions, the Committee 
subsequently offered specific recom- 
mendations, which the Council, on 


WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG, of the United 
States. 
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February 8, adopted unanimously. 

The Committee advocated that 
the Assembly and Council adopt 
fewer resolutions requiring replies by 
governments on their implementa- 
tion. These should be worded in as 
clear and precise language as possi- 
ble, it said. And the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should not ask governments for 
information already received official- 
ly in other ways or in response to 
earlier questions, unless new or later 
information might be expected. 

The Council and Assembly recom- 
mendations should be reported on 
and examined in a regular two-year 
cycle, beginning with those adopted 
in 1948 and 1949, implementation of 
which would be considered in Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 


Further Suggestions 


Suggestions were also given on the 
nature of the requests by the Secre- 
tary-General to governments for in- 
formation; on the form of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report; and on the 
action by the Council when review- 
ing the implementation of recom- 
mendations. 

As a result of adoption of the 
Committee’s recommendations, the 
Council in future will follow the 
suggested procedures, with some 
modifications. Thus, the Secretary- 
General will ask governments to 
state in their replies, if appropriate: 
(a) whether the Council or Assembly 
recommendations were put into ef- 
fect by provisions contained in a 
constitution, or by legislative or ad- 


ministrative enactment, and (b) 
whether the action taken was gov- 
ernmental (and, if so, whether cen- 
tral or local) or voluntary and non- 
governmental. An additional pro- 
vision was added by the Council: 
that, in case no action was taken, 
the Secretary-General should ask 
governments to state for what rea- 
sons implementation had been found 
unnecessary or impossible. 

The Council also adopted unani- 
mously the ad hoc Committee’s pro- 
posal that the Council’s 1949 resolu- 
tion on the teaching of the purposes 
and principles, the structure and 
activities of the United Nations in 
the schools of Member states should 
be amended to provide for biennial 
rather than annual reports. 


A Decision Deferred 


The Committee had left to the 
Council, without a recommendation, 
the question of determining whether 
a new ad hoc committee should be 
established for considering, between 
sessions of the Council, the list of 
recommendations to be circulated to 
governments for report. A decision 
on this matter was deferred to a 
later session.) 

After the report of the ad hoc 
Committee was submitted, the Sec- 
retary-General pointed out that 
UNESCO had undertaken a study 
involving a detailed inquiry into the 
measures and machinery of govern- 
ments for co-ordinating national 
policies in international bodies. He 
wondered, therefore, whether the 
Council still deemed it necessary 
again to circulate the text of the 
relevant General Assembly resolu- 
tion to all Member states or only 
to those not participating in the 
UNESCO study, or whether the 
Council would prefer to postpone 
any decision until the results of that 
study were available. 

The Council decided that the As- 
sembly resolution should not be cir- 
culated until April, 1951. By that 
time, the Secretary-General would 
have received the report from 
UNESCO and would be able to take 
it into account when framing his re- 
quest for information. Governments, 
too, would be able to take it into 
account in making their replies. 
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3. Action on World-Wide 


System of Road Signs 


International road transport prob- 
lems, including the establishment of 
a world-wide system of road signs 
and signals, came up for considera- 
tion by the Economic and Social 
Council on February 8 in connec- 
tion with a report by the Secretary- 
General on the United Nations 
Conference on Road and Motor 
Transport held in Geneva last 
August. 

The Secretary-General submitted 
a draft proposal whereby the Council 
would, first, endorse the recommen- 
dations contained in the Final Act of 
the Conference to the following 
effect: 

(i) That the Transport and 
Communications Commission re- 
view periodically the progress of 
work relating to international road 
transport undertaken under the 
auspices of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and similar 
bodies, as well as any other de- 
velopments concerning internation- 
al road transport. 

(ii) That on the basis of these 
reviews, the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission advise 
the Council on what further in- 
ternational action is desirable, 
whether by a conference or other- 
wise. 


A Task of Review 


Secondly, the Council would spe- 
cifically entrust the Commission 
with the task of reviewing further 
the matter of a common world-wide 
system of road signs and signals. (A 
general desire for this had been 
recorded in the Final Act of the Con- 
ference.) The Commission would 
also advise the Council on further 
steps toward world-wide agreement 
on a uniform system. 

The Council adopted the whole 
proposal unanimously. A brief dis- 
cussion however, preceded this de- 
cision. It was opened by Branko 
Lukac, of the Secretariat, who ex- 
plained the background to the pro- 
posal. 

Three instruments, he said, had 
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been prepared by the Road and 
Motor Conference: a Convention on 
Road Traffic, which had been signed 
by 21 governments; a Protocol on 
Road Signs and Signals, signed by 
16 governments; and a Protocol con- 
cerning Countries or Territories at 
Present Occupied, signed by 17 gov- 
ernments. (These signatures were 
those obtained by December 31, 
1949.) 

It had been impossible to reach 
agreement on a universally accept- 
able system of road signs and signals 
at the Conference, he added. That 
was why the Conference had decided 
to draw up the Protocol on the mat- 
ter. To create a uniform system, the 
European and North American sys- 
tems would have to be combined. 

The work of the Conference, said 
Walter M. Kotschnig, of the United 
States, was encouraging. He had 
serious misgivings, however, about 
the financial implications of setting 


up a body of experts on the question 
of road signs and signals. (The cost 
of this for 1950 a Secretariat docu- 
ment estimated at $11,600 on the 
basis of one meeting at United Na- 
tions Headquarters during this year.) 
He feared that the experts might 
meet over a period of years and 
actually constitute a new and costly 
organization. He felt, first, that the 
experts should have no more than 
One or two meetings and, secondly, 
that an ad hoc international confer- 
ence should prepare and sponsor a 
new international convention on the 
basis of their findings. 

Clearing up these doubts, Mr. 
Lukac explained that it was intended 
to hold one meeting of experts in 
1950 and not more than one or two 
in 1951, at which it was hoped that 
a basis could be found for a con- 
vention to be concluded at an inter- 
national conference. If the experts 
could not find a basis for uniformity, 
that would have to be reported back 
to the Council; it might be necessary 
then to postpone further efforts for 
a while. 

In the light of this explanation, Mr. 
Kotschnig withdrew his objections. 


AT LAKE SUCCESS MEETINGS: (left to right) Dr. Vladimir Houdek, of Czechoslovakia, 
J. Galewicz, of Poland, and Semyon K,. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., at the tenth session of 
the Economic and Social Council. They later left the Council Chamber after declaring that 
their delegations would not participate so long as the present Chinese delegation remained. 
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4. Relations With 


Inter-Governmental Agencies 


When the Economic and Social 
Council took up the question of rela- 
tions with inter-governmental or- 
ganizations on February 8, Brazil 
and Chile jointly proposed that 
Members of the United Nations 
which were also members of the In- 
ternational Commission for the Sci- 
entific Exploration of the Mediter- 
ranean Seas and of the International 
Relief Union be recommended to 
take steps to terminate these two 
organizations. This proposal was 
made on the basis of a report by the 
Secretary-General on relations with 
inter-governmental organizations. 

The purpose of the former body, 
which was organized in Madrid in 
1919, was to afford ways for the 
co-operative and co-ordinated in- 
vestigation of the hydrology and 
biology of the Mediterranean Sea by 
countries which bordered on it. 

The International Relief Union 
was set up in July 1927 under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
Its primary aim was to render first 
aid and to co-ordinate international 
efforts in the event of a major dis- 
aster due to force majeure. 

At the same time that they urged 
the termination of these two bodies, 
Brazil and Chile proposed that the 
Council note with satisfaction the 
progress made by the Organization 
of American States in integrating 
and simplifying the structure of the 
inter-American system and in de- 
veloping the relations of the inter- 
American organizations with the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. By this proposal, the Coun- 
cil would also ask the Secretary- 
General to provide it, as appropriate, 
with further information on the sub- 
ject. This was to be done in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General 
of the Organization of American 
States. 

The International Commission for 
the Scientific Exploration of the 
Mediterranean Sea, said Carlos de 
Ouro-Preto, of Brazil, in introduc- 
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ing the proposal, had been inactive 
for the last eleven years. Further, 
its activities were to be taken over 
by the General Fisheries Council 
for the Mediterranean which was to 
be set up under the auspices of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
This point was endorsed by Sir Ter- 
ence Shone, of the United Kingdom. 

In dealing with the future of the 
International Relief Union (IRU), 
the Council had before it letters 
from the Secretary-General of IRU 
and from the President of the Inter- 
national Red Cross which urged the 
continuation of an_ inter-govern- 
mental relief organization, such as 
the IRU, on a permanent basis. 

Carlos Valenzuela, of Chile, felt, 
however, that its activities might be 
taken over by other bodies. It had 
no financial resources, he argued. 
Mr. de Ouro-Preto recalled that at 
the Council’s last session, the Co- 
ordination Committee had recom- 
mended the termination of IRU. 

A note of caution was struck by 
the Canadian and United Kingdom 
representatives over that part of the 
joint proposal which dealt with the 


Organization of American States. 


Having recently negotiated an 
agreement with the World Health 
Organization, the Pan-American San- 
itary Organization, observed Ray- 
mond Eudes, of Canada, was now 
in the process of negotiating an 
agreement with the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 
The latter agreement, he stressed, 
should be in harmony with the for- 
mer agreement. He feared, however, 
that one article (Article 100) of the 
Charter of the Organization of 
American States might result in some 
inconsistency between the functions 
of the Pan-American Sanitary Or- 
ganization under its agreement with 
WHO and the functions it would 
assume under its agreement with the 
Organization of American States. 
He felt confident, nevertheless, that 
that article in question would be so 
interpreted so as to permit the Pan- 
American Sanitary Organization to 
perform its functions under its agree- 
ment with WHO. 

These views were fully endorsed 
by Sir Terence Shone, who added 
that the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination would study the 
matter. If any difficulties should 
arise, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations would inform the 
Council. 

The joint proposal was then unani- 
mously adopted. 


5. Technical Assistance 


Program Reviewed 


Satisfaction with the progress made 
during the first year of operation of 
the United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance for economic devel- 
opment was recorded unanimously 
by the Economic and Social Council 
on February 13, in taking note of a 
Secretariat report. Initial difficulties 
encountered during 1949 were also 
noted. 

This report (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. VIII, no. 3) had been examined 
in some detail in the Council’s Eco- 
nomic Committee on February 9, 


when several representatives paid 
tribute to its frank discussion of 
some of the difficulties encountered. 

Debate centred mainly around 
the following three aspects of the 
program: the granting of fellowships, 
the giving of expert advice and the 
dissemination of technical informa- 
tion. 


Fellowships 


On the subject of felowships, 
Joules Woulbron, of Belgium, said 
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there had been a very fair distribu- 
tion of fellowships among countries 
requesting them. The action taken 
also seemed satisfactory to S. M. 
Akhtar, of Pakistan. The Indian 
representative, B. P. Adarkar, how- 
ever, thought that the distribution of 
fellowships might have been more 
balanced. China, Pakistan and In- 
dia, he felt, had not been granted 
a number corresponding to their 
needs. He hoped that they would 
receive more favorable treatment in 
future. 

The French representative, Philippe 
de Seynes, fully supported the ad- 
visability of awarding fellowships to 
trained experts so that they might 
acquire additional knowledge. This 
principle, however, should not be ap- 
plied too rigidly. It would be diffi- 
cult for the least-developed countries, 
he argued, to nominate candidates 
for fellowships who had had seven 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


THE ECONOMIC AND 
SociAL COUNCIL 

TAKES NOTE of the report of 
the Secretary-General on the first 
year’s operation of the technical 


assistance program initiated under 
Resolution 200 (III) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and 

EXPRESSES satisfaction at the 
progress achieved during the year 
notwithstanding the initial difficul- 
ties encountered. 


years’ technical training, as suggested 
by the Secretariat. Nor did he favor 
too strict an application of the provi- 
sion that fellows should know the 
language of their host countries. 

To Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, it 
seemed as if the time allowed for 
submitting applications for fellow- 
ships was too limited. 


Expert Advice 


On the giving of expert advice, 
Mr. De Seynes could not see clearly 
what policy was guiding the Secre- 
tary-General. Contradictory require- 
ments had had to be met in deal- 
ing with this part of the pro- 
gram, he observed. Thus, while there 
was the need to enlist the services 
of first-class experts, it was not 
certain that the status granted to 
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them would be sufficiently attractive. 
Then there was a question of general 
policy that still had to be resolved, 
namely: On what basis were re- 
quests for advice to be handled and 
how make sure that the countries 
would benefit by the experts’ serv- 
ices? 

Mr. de Seynes also urged all gov- 
ernments to send information on the 
availability of experts to the Secre- 
tary-General. The question of giving 
expert advice, further, involved 
problems of co-ordination. It might 
be advisable, therefore, to convene 
the Technical Assistance Committee 
to discuss these. 

Mr. Akhtar urged that the services 
of experts to under-developed coun- 
tries be extended. 


Dissemination of Information 


Several representatives discussed 
that aspect of the program dealing 
with the dissemination of technical 
information. Mr. de Seynes, for in- 
stance, felt that the United Nations 
should both centralize and dissemi- 
nate such information. He did not, 
however, think that the Secretariat 
should publish costly pamphlets. It 
should concentrate rather on trans- 
lating and distributing articles and 
pamphlets on technical assistance 
which had been published in various 
countries by both official and private 
organs. 

Mr. Entezam thought that it would 
be advantageous for the experts’ 
studies on one under-developed coun- 
try to be made available to other 
under-developed countries. 


Questions of Finance 

Questions of financing technical 
assistance were also touched on in 
the Economic Committee. 

Mr. Entezam, for example, won- 
dered whether, from the budgetary 
point of view, it would not be pos- 
sible to transfer any savings in a 
single year to the following year, 
adding them to the credits allocated 
by the General Assembly. 

Mr. Akhtar supported the view 
that governments receiving aid should 
certainly bear part of the expenses 
incurred by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in putting 
the program into effect. 


The relationship of the Interna- 
tional Training Center in Public Ad- 
ministration to the United Nations 
technical assistance program was an- 
other matter which came up for dis- 
cussion. This subject was raised by 
Miguel Alvaro de Almeida, of Brazil. 
He hoped that the Secretary-General 
would take the necessary steps to 
ensure co-ordination between the 
program of training in public admin- 
istration and the technical aid pro- 
gram. In this, however, the structure 
of the International Center should be 
preserved. 

The Council adopted unanimously 
in plenary session the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the Committee. 


6. Council Considers 


Report on UNAC 


The Economic and Social Council 
on February 13 considered the final 
report of the Secretary-General sum- 
marizing information on national 
committees on the 1948 United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. In a 
resolution unanimously adopted, the 
Council invited the Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund to include in its reports 
to the Council any further informa- 
tion received. 

N. J. O. Makin, of Australia, ex- 
pressed gratification over the success 
of the UNAC campaigns, remarking 
that the maintenance of child health 
standards could not be over-empha- 
sized. He warmly commended the 
generosity of the United States, 
which had assisted UNICEF by 
matching all contributions of other 
governments with proportionate 
amounts in dollars. 





Corrigendum 


The article in the February 15 is- 
sue of the BULLETIN which dealt 
with Latin American shipping con- 
tained an error in the comparison of 
the ocean-going tonnage of Latin 
American countries for the period 
1939-49 in the report of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion. The correct figures are 1,721,- 
000 tons in 1939 and 5,218,700 tons 
in 1949, 
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7. Progress Noted 


In Co-ordinating Activities 


Progress in co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies was considered 
by the Economic and Social Council 
on February 14, when two reports 
on the subject were taken up. 


Committee’s Report 


The first of these — from the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination, consisting of the chief 
administrative officers of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
—was a report on work in progress. 
It dealt mainly with the initial action 
taken to give effect to the decision on 
co-ordination made at the last ses- 
sions of the Council and of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The most important of the deci- 
sions, said this report, “are clearly 
those which relate to-the problem of 
concentrating more effectively the 
effort and resources of the United 
Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies.” 

At the instance of the Secretary- 
General, the Committee had initiated 
studies of measures that might help 
to achieve the objectives of the Coun- 
cil and the Assembly. The aim was 
to make recommendations to the 
Council’s next session. 

Since the special Technical Assist- 
ance Conference will not take place 
until the spring of 1950, actual im- 
plementation of the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance for 
economic development of under- 
developed countries will not begin 
until after that time, continued the 
report. The existing inter-agency 
bodies within the framework of the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination have been requested to 
place themselves at the disposal of 
the Technical Assistance Board, and 
TAB has been invited to avail itself 
of their services. 


Program co-ordination has been 
kept under review in the fields of 
migration and housing, and further 
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studies with reference to fellowships 
and co-ordination of regional pro- 
grams are being undertaken. A pre- 
liminary report on methods of or- 
ganization and procedure required to 
ensure attention for the continuing 
needs of children would be followed 
by a full report on organizational 
arrangements for essential interna- 
tional long-range activities. In addi- 
tion to emergency assistance to Ecua- 
dor in connection with the recent 
earthquake, contacts are being main- 
tained to ensure the co-ordination of 
longer-range measures for recon- 
struction. 

The Committee also reported on 
administrative and budgetary co- 
ordination, including salary, allow- 
ance, and leave systems, the Interna- 
tional Civil Service Advisory Board, 
and on such questions as_priori- 
ties, reduction in the number of 
meetings, balanced calendar of meet- 
ings, reserve funds, utilization of 
“soft” currencies, common form of 
budget, organization of administra- 
tive and financial services, and stand- 
ards of conference services. 

Regional co-ordination and inter- 
agency agreements and agreements 
between agencies and other inter- 
governmental organizations were also 
dealt with, as well as competence 
in the meteorological field, documen- 
tation problems, co-operation with 
the specialized agencies in matters 
connected with trust and non-self- 
governing territories, public informa- 
tion, and library, registry, and ter- 
minology services. 


Secretary-General’s Report 


The second report before the 
Council was from the Secretary- 
General on particular co-ordination 
matters. Last year the General As- 
sembly decided against taking any 
steps toward revising the agreements 
with the specialized agencies than, 
but asked the Council to report again 
on the subject to its next session. 
In this connection, the Secre- 


tary-General said that he would be 
glad to prepare, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies, such docu- 
mentation as the Council might 
desire. 

The Secretary-General also re- 
ported, on questions connected with 
the establishment of the perma- 
nent headquarters of the World 
Health Organization in Geneva and 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization in Rome. 

He related what steps had been 
taken by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization and FAO to fit in with 
the United Nations calendar for the 
conferences of specialized agencies. 
A balanced calendar was drawn up 
so that the work programs and bud- 
gets might be submitted by the 
agencies each year before the pre- 
Assembly sessions of the Council and 
the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions. 
No action had yet been taken by the 
Administrative Council of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
toward changing the date of its 
annual session, the Secretary-General 
said. 

As for the Economic and Social 
Council’s request for a study of the 
nature and scope of agreements and 
draft agreements between specialized 
agencies, and between agencies and 
inter-governmental organizations, and 
for recommendations, if necessary, 
concerning any changes, the Secre- 
tary-General was discussing those 
matters with his colleagues in the 
Administrative Committee on Co-or- 
dination with a view to reporting to 
the Council’s eleventh session. 


Resolution Adopted 


After discussion at its meeting on 
February 14, the Council unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution 
presented by the United States. This 
notes the report of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination and re- 
quests the Secretary-General to call 
to the attention of other organs of 
the United Nations the desirability of 
using, wherever possible, the annual 
reports of the specialized agencies to 
the Council rather than requesting 
special reports. 

The resolution also asks the Sec- 
retary-General to bring to the atten- 
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tion of the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination the Assembly’s res- 
olution of November 24, 1949— 
calling for a report on action taken 
in pursuance of the agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies—and to submit 
to the eleventh session of the Council 


any suggestions he or the Committee 
may have. 

Finally, the Council’s resolution 
recommends to Member governments 
which are also members of ITU 
that further consideration be given 
to the time at which meetings of the 
Administrative Council of ITU are 
held. 





8. Economic Commission 
For Asia and Far East 


The 1951 session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East will be held at Lahore, Pakistan, 
as the result of a decision taken 
unanimously and without discussion 
by the Economic and Social Council 
on February 13. The Council fur- 
ther recommended that the necessary 
funds be allocated to implement the 
Commission’s 1950 program of high 
priority work, should the 1950 
budget prove inadequate. 

Earlier, in the Economic Commit- 
tee, discussion of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on action arising out of 
resolutions adopted at the Commis- 
sion’s fifth session revolved around 
three main points. First, efforts 
should be made to ensure the proper 
timing of ECAFE sessions. Secondly, 
what criterion should be followed in 
deciding which questions covered by 
ECAFE resolutions were of an 
urgent nature and which could be 
deferred until the eleventh session 
of the Council? The third point was 
the resolutions on which the Sec- 
retariat felt the Council should, if it 
thought fit, take immediate action. 

In reply to Sydney Pierce, of 
Canada, the Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral, David Owen, explained that 
the fifth session of ECAFE had 
taken place simultaneously with the 
fourth session of the General As- 
sembly. The Assembly, then, ap- 
proved the program of work submit- 
ted by ECAFE, but certain items 
had been added to that program at 
the fifth session of the regional com- 
mission. Those items would involve 
expenditure beyond that which had 
been provided for in the original 
program of work. The Council, he 
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said, was being asked to approve 
these additional projects so that the 
Secretariat could approach the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions for any ad- 
ditional funds which might be 
needed. 


The Question of Climate 

Referring to that explanation, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, of the United States, 
suggested that steps be taken to en- 
sure that sessions of the ECAFE were 
so scheduled that any budgetary im- 
plication of its work would be in- 
cluded in the regular United Nations 
budget. But the Chairman, Sir Ram- 
aswami Mudaliar, of India, pointed 
out that the climate of the Far East 
must be taken into consideration; it 
was impossible to hold summer ses- 
sions in certain parts of that area. 

Considering that there was insuf- 
ficient information before the Com- 
mittee regarding the various items 
listed for priority, Mr. Pierce felt 
that before the Council could decide 
whether supplementary allocations of 
funds should be made it would have 
to be convinced that the funds were 
not available in the current budget 
of ECAFE. He understood that 
ECAFE had not exhausted its budget 
in 1949. And although agreeing with 
the substance of ECAFE’S rec- 
ommendations, he felt that the 
United Nations activities in every 
field must taken into account in order 
to ensure the equal distribution of 
funds. Requests far exceeded re- 
sources; it therefore was essential to 
submit those requests to critical ex- 
amination whenever they represented 
additions to a program. 

After pointing out that the de- 


mands made by ECAFE for addi- 
tional funds were very moderate, 
B. P. Adarkar, of India, emphasized 
the need for the active participation 
of ECAFE and its Secretariat in the 
execution of the technical assistance 
program and stressed that associate 
members of ECAFE which had not 
been admitted to membership in the 
United Nations should be allowed 
to avail themselves of the facilities 
under the technical assistance pro- 
gram. As to the place and date of 
the sixth session of ECAFE, Mr. 
Adarkar supported the proposal that 
it should be held at Lahore. 


A Chilean Resolution 


Carlos Valenzuela, of Chile, shared 
these views and added that he con- 
sidered all the ECAFE resolutions 
urgent and important in view of 
the vast area covered by the Com- 
mission. It was the Council’s duty, 
he believed, to overcome technical 
or budgetary obstacles in order that 
the under-developed countries in 
question might receive the assistance 
they so urgently needed. He then 
submitted a draft resolution to the 
effect that the Council should take 
steps to see that all associate mem- 
bers of regional commissions were 
allowed to benefit under the tech- 
nical assistance program. However, 
an Australian proposal to postpone 
decision until the next session on 
this draft resolution was later 
adopted by the Committee, by a 
vote of 9 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

The representatives of Brazil and 
Peru also spoke in favor of the 
ECAFE recommendations and sup- 
ported the application for additional 
funds. Jose Encinas, of Peru, more- 
over, drew attention to the possi- 
bility of developing trade between 
the area covered by ECAFE and that 
covered by ECLA. Such trade, as 
also the exchange of information on 
trading techniques, might be, he 
pointed out, of enormous value for 
both areas. He, therefore, supported 
by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Pakistan, advocated 
its study by ECAFE. 

Speaking for the World Federa- 
tion of United Nations Associations, 
John A. F. Ennals urged that 
ECAFE’s requests for funds should 
be approved and that particular at- 
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tention should be given to publicity 
in connection with its work. 


Many Difficult Problems 


Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, stated 
that the Far East faced many dif- 
ficult problems. He felt there was a 
tendency to deal with the countries 
in that region with “over-simplified 
intellectual tools.” The Commission, 
he said, should encourage theoretical 
studies, as they would lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of the meaning of 
modern industrialization, the theory 
of which had undergone profound 
changes in the last forty years. 

If his Government sometimes 
criticized the work of ECAFE, 
James Plimsoll of Australia, said, it 
was because it wished to see the 
best possible results achieved with 
the men and resources available. Mr. 
Plimsoll did not feel that all the re- 
quests for staff increases were ac- 
ceptable. The work could sometimes 
be done better by national organiza- 
tions or by the Headquarters Secre- 
tariat. He therefore suggested that 
there should be closer co-operation 
between the Headquarters Secretariat 
and the Commission Secretariat; no 
increase in statistical staff would then 
be necessary. 

Referring to the economic assist- 
ance program, Mr. Thorp said there 
were many dangers inherent in the 
fact that so many agencies were in- 
terested in technical assistance. Steps 
must be taken to ensure that the 
overall program was a balanced and 
effective one. In the case of regional 
commissions, however, the problem 
could be somewhat narrowed. Those 
commissions were composed of gov- 
ernment representatives who met 
only once or twice a year to con- 
sider specific problems. They were 
not to carry out projects; that was 
done by the Secretariats of the Com- 
missions. Those Secretariats were an 
integral part of the United Nations 
Secretariat itself, and it would be 
unfortunate if they were not used 
in implementing the technical as- 
sistance program in their regions, in 
view of their expert technical and 
regional knowledge. Mr. Thorp 
argued for the centralization, at the 
outset, of the administration of tech- 
nical assistance, in the United 
Nations Secretariat. 
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United Kingdom View 


Supporting this view, R. T. D. 
Ledward, of the United Kingdom, 
stated that even if the manning table 
were currently filled, to approve a 
considerable increase in staff as an 
exceptional measure at the present 
stage would not be of service to 
ECAFE. If the Commission were 
to do good work, its staff must be 
built up gradually and carefully. 
Thus, although his delegation unre- 
servedly supported the Commission’s 
recommendations, it would not be 
able to vote for an increase in staff 
for the current year. 

S. Amiad Ali, of Pakistan, also ex- 
pressed his delegation’s support of 
the Commission’s recommendations, 
and its agreement with the views 
stated by the United States and the 
United Kingdom representatives with 
regard to the supplying of technical 
assistance. The representative of 
France, René de Lacharriére, more- 
over, thought that it was not possible 
for the Council at that stage to make 
a decision on all aspects of so im- 
portant and complex a problem as 
technical assistance. He also felt it 
would not be advisable to approve 
new credits for technical assistance, 
in view of the existing uncertainty 
concerning the role of the regional 
commissions. Appropriations for 
new staff to deal with that program 
might perhaps be necessary, but the 
posts thus established should in no 
event be considered as permanent. 


Three Resolutions Adopted 


After a brief procedural debate, 
the Economic Committee unani- 
mously recommended adoption by 
the Council of three draft resolutions: 
two submitted by India and one by 
the United States. The Council, on 
February 13, unanimously approved 
these draft resolutions which: 


® approve the holding of the sixth 
session of the Commission at Lahore, 
and recommend that the necessary 
funds be allocated for the purpose 
of implementing the Commission’s 
1950 program of high priority work, 
should the budget for 1950 prove 
inadequate; 

® request the Secretary-General to 
transmit to ECAFE the records of 
discussion at its tenth session on im- 


plementation of recommendations on 
economic and social matters, and to 
take all possible steps to obviate un- 
necessary duplication in requesting 
information from governments in re- 
spect of these resolutions; 


@ invite the attention of ECAFE 
to the arrangements the Council had 
approved which provide for a con- 
tinuing review of the implementation 
of recommendations on economic 
and social matters and 


@ recommend to ECAFE that it hold 
a session of the Committee of the 
Whole or a plenary session at Bang- 
kok in May 1950, and that the fol- 
lowing session be a plenary session 
of the Commission convened at 
Lahore in January 1951. 


Physicians Discuss 
Experiences 


With Streptomycin 

About 40 physicians who work 
with streptomycin in fifteen Euro- 
pean countries and the United States 
concluded in Paris on Februray 13 
three days of discussions of their 
experience with the drug for certain 
forms of tuberculosis in children. 
They were convened under the joint 
auspices of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the World Health Organization, and 
the new Paris Children’s Centre. 

First produced in the United States 
in 1945, streptomycin is still the best 
known remedy for tuberculosis men- 
ingitis and miliary tuberculosis. A 
committee of experts called by WHO 
in New York in 1948 drew up cer- 
tain rules for the application of the 
life-saving drug. The experience 
gained during a year through the 
use of streptomycin sent by UNICEF 
enabled the European physicians to 
report their observations and to com- 
pare notes on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the two diseases. 

Since January 1949, UNICEF has 
supplied limited quantities of strepto- 
mycin to centres in Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Greece, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. It sends 
monthly to each country from six 
to twelve pounds of the drug. Euro- 
pean allocations so far have totaled 
approximately $600,000. 
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DRS. Y. T. MAO, P. S. HUDSON, and L. E. Kirk (I. to r.), staff members of the Plant Industry 
Branch, Agriculture Division, of FAO, inspecting forms on which the various characteristics 
of plant varieties are recorded for use in the FAO World Catalogue of Genetic Stocks. 


New Plants for Old 


by Dr. P. S. Hudson 


Plant Industry Branch, Agriculture Division, FAO 


Plant introduction is an art that 
has been practiced, consciously or 
unconsciously, ever since man start- 
ed to till the soil. Primitive tribes, 
when they moved from one locality 
to another took with them seeds of 
their common cereals and other 
plants, and the practice has persisted 
up to the present day. It has been 
one of the chief methods of diffusing 
plants throughout the world. Or- 
anges, which originated in China, 
were brought to the Near East, prob- 
ably by Arab traders, from there 
they passed to the Mediterranean 
areas and thence to the New World; 
the Brazilian navel orange introduced 
into California has become the basis 
of one of the leading industries of 
that state. The Brazilian rubber 
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tree introduced into Ceylon, Malaya 
and the East Indies has formed the 
basis of the rubber industry of the 
world, and potatoes, tomatoes and 
tobacco are other examples of plants 
introduced from South America that 
have become almost universal. 

In other cases, plants brought from 
abroad have served not for direct 
introduction into cultivation but as 
raw material for the plant breeder. 
One or more of the valuable char- 
acteristics of the introduced form 
have been transferred to the com- 
monly cultivated forms of the plant 
by a process of hybridization, fol- 
lowed by patient selection and test- 
ing of the resulting hybrids. In this 
way many of the improved plants we 
are familiar with in our farms and 


gardens, in our kitchens and on our 
dinner tables, have been built up. As 
examples of these we may name the 
luscious muscat grapes that have de- 
lighted nearly every visitor to Italy 
or the neighboring countries of the 
Mediterranean; strawberries with 
fruits twice the size of those eaten 
by our grandfathers; beans free from 
strings; corncobs with beautifully ar- 
ranged symmetrical grains, ripening 
at a range of conveniently graded 
dates, and, incidentally, yielding 
nearly half as much again as those 
our fathers grew—the examples 
could be continued almost indefinite- 
ly. But these few instances suffice 
to show the important role that in- 
troduced plants have played and can 
play in the improvement of our cul- 
tivated plants. 


A Range Of Types 


The characters or qualities that 
the plant breeder requires in order to 
improve his crops are generally 
found in some individual plant that 
exists in some other part of the 
world. The rust disease of wheat in 
the North American continent has, 
for instance, been almost overcome 
by the use of hybrids produced by 
crossing American wheats with cer- 
tain introduced wheats from Russia 
and northern Europe. So plant 
breeders have gradually come to see 
that one of the first essentials for the 
success of their task is to have at 
their disposal as great a range as 
possible of plant types from all parts 
of the world. 

When a study was made of the 
plant resources of the world, such 
as the survey that was made by 
Russian botanists in the years be- 
tween the two world wars, under the 
leadership of the late N. I. Vabilov, 
surprising riches were discovered. 
These included entirely new species 
of many plants, even quite familiar 
ones such as wheat. In barley, forms 
were found that were adapted to ex- 
treme conditions either of moisture 
or of drought; others had smooth 
awns or naked grains, or possessed 
resistance to the fruit fly, and so on. 
Among fruit trees, apricots that will 
survive 72 degrees of frost, black- 
berries with soft spines, edible honey- 
suckle and mountain ash, frost-re- 
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sistant vines, and disease-resistant 
forms of many others are among the 
interesting types discovered. 

A particularly interesting example 
is the common potato. Introduced 
into Europe, as we now know, as 
early as the year 1570, it is now one 
of the staple foods of the human 
race, and hundreds of agricultural 
varieties of it are known. Yet, as 
far as we are able to find, all these 
varieties have arisen, ultimately, 
from the first few tubers that were 
introduced into Europe three and a 
half centuries ago; at least there is 
no evidence to show that any later 
introductions from South America 
were made, or, if they were, that 
they had any material effect on po- 
tato breeding. The entire range of 
types known in our present-day po- 
tatoes, then, has arisen by a con- 
tinuing process of recombination of 
the characters contained in the orig- 
inal material brought over in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

What must have been the aston- 
ishment of the Russian botanists, 
therefore, when they sent their ex- 
peditions to the South American 
Andes, to find, growing in the cor- 
dilleras of Bolivia and Peru, hun- 
dreds of other potato types, all as 
different as could be from the po- 
tatoes grown in Europe and else- 
where. They found potatoes of all 
conceivable shapes and sizes, some 
long and sinuous like a serpent, some 
small and round, others with curious 
markings like the head of an animal 
or a man; tubers of all colors, rang- 
ing from inky black through various 
shades of purple and pink to pale- 
cream color, were found. There 
were many differences of flavor and 
consistency, too. 


Practical Importance 


Most of these forms are cultivated 
by the local Indians and are given 
distinctive, often highly descriptive 
names. That these potatoes have been 
used by the local inhabitants from 
time immemorial is shown by the dis- 
covery among the ancient Indian 
pottery of quaint vessels in the shape 
of potato tubers, eyes and all, and of 
others, more grotesque in shape, 
where the head of a man or animal 
is depicted with eyes resembling 
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those of a potato. Many of the prim- 
itive potatoes show surprising resem- 
blances to those depicted in the first 
published descriptions of the potato 
by the early herbalists. Their charac- 
teristic features have thus been grad- 
ually lost in many generations of 
breeding. Many others, however, 
have in fact never been known in 
Europe or the rest of the world, 
owing to the unrepresentative and 
random nature of the samples that 
served for introduction. 

The practical importance of this 
discovery lies in the fact that some 
of these characteristics that had pre- 
viously been unknown are of great 
value to agriculture. One of these is 
frost resistance; the potato has never 
been regarded as a hardy plant, but 
now it is found that frosts occur al- 
most every night in the higher areas 
of potato cultivation in the Andes 
(which in places go up to almost 
14,000 feet), and that the potatoes 
come through undamaged. Such har- 
diness, if it could be transferred to 
our common potatoes, would enable 
immense northern areas in countries 
like Canada to grow potatoes for the 
first time. Some of the other types 
found are immune to the ravages of 
such fearsome scourges as potato 
blight, the Colorado beetle, and 
others, and it is easy to imagine what 
a boon it would be to potato growers 
if these qualities of immunity could 
be introduced into the cultivated 
forms. And there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they cannot be, in the 
course of time, by the application of 
the modern techniques now available 
to plant breeders. 

Enough has been said to show how 
important the plants collected in 
many parts of the world can be as a 
source of raw material for plant 
breeders to work with in improving 
our cultivated plants. The dream of 
every plant breeder is to have at his 
disposal the resources of the whole 
world from which to choose his par- 
ent material. But to maintain such 
an enormous collection of plants in 
a living state at one spot is more than 
any one breeder, or any one country 
even, can afford to do. 

Moreover, it is impossible to find 
one spot anywhere in the world 
where all these plants would grow, 
owing to their widely different re- 


quirements as regards climate, soil, 
and other factors influencing plant 
growth. Individual efforts have been 
made by countries or groups of coun- 
tries. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has maintained and enlarged 
its already admirable collections of a 
large range of crops; the British 
Commonwealth has established large 
collections of potatoes, cotton, cacao, 
and bananas; and almost every plant- 
breeding station throughout the world 
maintains a collection of some sort 
to serve as a starting point for its 
breeding operations. This system has 
the great defect, however, that no 
collection is really complete, yet 
many of the more popular varieties 
of plants are represented over and 
over again in different collections; 
lack of co-ordination results in both 
duplication and incompleteness. 


Co-operative Effort 


How, then, can this state of affairs 
be improved? Clearly, by co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of plant breed- 
ers throughout the world. There have 
been repeated attempts in the past to 
organize some such co-operative ac- 
tivity, but they have mostly come to 
nothing, owing largely to the magni- 
tude of the task and the absence of 
any centralized body that would be 
responsible for the organization of it. 
This fact was brought to the notice 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations at the 
organizing convention in Quebec in 
1945, and the subject has been fur- 
ther discussed at a number of later 
meetings. 

Out of these many discussions, and 
after much trial and error, there has 
gradually emerged what appears to 
be a workable scheme, which has 
come to be known as the FAO 
World Catalogue of Genetic Stocks. 
The scheme has been devised in such 
a way that each country, or state, is 
asked to take upon itself the respon- 
sibility for maintaining the varieties, 
races, and breeding stocks of its own 
territory, and furnishing details of 
them to the central office of the FAO 
(Agriculture Division) in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this way the burden of 
the work is distributed between the 
participating countries, and every one 
of them is free to benefit from it. A 
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| New President | 





R. T. CRISTOBAL, of the Philippine delega- 
tion, was elected Chairman of the United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Committee at a 
meeting of the Committee on February 9. 
Present at the meeting were N. |. Klimov, of 
the U.S.S.R. delegation, and Miss Carol Laise, 
of the United States delegation, together with 
the following members of the Secretariat: 
Georges Palthey, Hans C. Andersen, and 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal—representing the Secre- 
tary-General, and David Vaughan, Francois 
Eyriey, and George Rabinovitch, representing 
the staff. 





brief description of the scheme and 
how it works may be of interest. 


Before initiating the actual cata- 
loguing of stocks, exploratory work 
was done by FAO on the most con- 
venient method of describing the 
stocks, transcribing the data to per- 
manent records, keeping the records 
up to date, issuing summarized infor- 
mation, and supplying detailed infor- 
mation on request with respect to 
particular groups of stocks. The 
method adopted consists of recording 
all the data on punched cards. The 
information concerning the stocks 
held is supplied by each contributor 
on specially designed questionnaire 
sheets on which the data can be re- 
corded with a minimum of effort. 

On the basis of the information on 
the punched cards a list of the cata- 
logued stocks, classified according to 
their characteristics, will be compiled 
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and circulated to all contributing 
breeders and, upon request, to 
others. From examination of these 
lists a plant breeder will be able to 
see whether any of the stocks in the 
catalogue possesses properties of spe- 
cial interest and, if so, complete 
available information regarding such 
stocks will be supplied to him by 
FAO on application. If the breeder 
desires to secure seed, he will write 
direct to the station holding the 
stock. Quarantine regulations of the 
countries involved will often suggest 
the best procedure in the exchange 
of seed, but FAO will give all pos- 
sible assistance in case of difficulty. 


Two Main Cereals 


The first plants to be included in 
the World Catalogue were wheat and 
rice, the two main cereals of the 
world. As opportunities and facilities 
permit, the catalogue will be enlarged 
to include other plants as far as pos- 
sible in the order of their importance 
in world agriculture. The technique 
as first conceived was thought to 
be applicable mainly to plants that 
reproduce themselves by self-pollina- 
tion and so remain pure in perpetua- 
tion. A modification of the technique 
has now been devised, however, 
which enables it to be applied to an- 
other group of plants of equal, or 
possibly even greater, importance— 
the forage plants. 

Special importance is being at- 
tached at the present time to forage 
plants capable of growing in tropical 
and sub-tropical areas. The number 
of head of livestock that can be car- 
ried in these areas is more often 
than not governed by the availability 
of fodder during certain critical pe- 
riods of the year. The introduction 
of certain exotic species, such as the 
kudzu vine and the lespedezas, has 
gone far toward solving this problem 
in some parts of the United States 
and elsewhere. But even a casual 
study of the question shows that the 
possibilities of development in this 
direction are by no means exhausted. 
In fact, some investigators think we 
are only at the very beginning. 

At all events, a systematic survey 
of the existing resources throughout 
the world, on the lines indicated 
above, followed by free and exten- 


sive interchange of material and re- 
sults between the research workers 
and countries involved, is the next 
logical step, and this group of plants 
is therefore the next to be under- 
taken by FAO. The questionnaire 
sheets are now ready and will be 
distributed early in 1950, in the con- 
viction that promoting the possibili- 
ties of interchange of plants between 
countries with comparable climatic 
conditions will probably open up new 
possibilities in introducing entirely 
new plant species in many of these 
areas where they are so badly needed. 





CONFIRMATION OF MEMBERS 
OF FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS 

In filling various vacancies on its 
functional commissions, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, also on 
February 8, unanimously confirmed 
the following nominations: 

Economic and Employment Com- 
mission: John Deutsch (Canada); 
Franklin L. Ho (China); Jan Patek 
(Czechoslovakia); R. R. Saksena 
(India); Gunnar Boe (Norway); 
Marcus Fleming (United Kingdom). 

Transport and Communications 
Commission: Hernan Plaza Palma 
(Chile); C. Y. Hsiao (China); Jean 
M. Goursat (France); Fredrik Odfj- 
ell (Norway); Massarat Husain 
Zuberi (Pakistan). 

Fiscal Commission: A. K. Eaton 
(Canada); Jose M. Perez Cubillas 
(Cuba); W. W. Morton (United 
Kingdom). 

Statistical Commission: Julio C. 
Rodriguez Arias (Argentina) ; Franti- 
sek Fajfr (Czechoslovakia). 

Population Commission: Hannes 
Herenius (Sweden). 

Social Commission: Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo (Bolivia); | Clodomiro 
Vianna Moog (Brazil); O. C. Allen 
(United Kingdom); Gustav Vlahov 
(Yugoslavia). 

Commission on Human Rights: 
René Cassin (France); Alexis Kyrou, 
(Greece); Mrs. Hansa Mehta 
(India); Branko Jevremovic (Yugo- 
slavia). 

Commission on the Status of 
Women: Mrs. Amalia C. de Cas- 
tillo Ledon (Mexico); Miss Mary 
Sutherland (United Kingdom). 
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ad hoc COMMITTEE ON STATELESSNESS AND RELATED PROBLEMS 


New Convention, 
Protocol Drafted 


by Leslie Chance, Chairman of the ad hoc Committee 


On August 8, 1949, the Economic 
and Social Council adopted a resolu- 
tion appointing “an ad hoc Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives 
of thirteen governments, who shall 
possess special competence in this 
field, and who, taking into account 
comments made during the discus- 
sions on the subject at the ninth 
session of the Council, in particular 
as to the distinctions between dis- 
placed persons, refugees, and state- 
less persons, shall: (a) consider the 
desirability of preparing a revised 
and consolidated convention with 
relation to the international status of 
refugees and stateless persons and, 
if they consider such a course desir- 
able, draft a text of such a conven- 
tion; (b) consider means of eliminat- 
ing the problems of statelessness, in- 
cluding the desirability of requesting 
the International Law Commission 
to prepare a study and make recom- 
mendations on this subject; (c) make 
any other suggestions they deem 
suitable for the solution of these 
problems, taking into consideration 
the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary-General, referred to above.” 


Preliminary Work Done 


Accordingly, after much careful 
preliminary work by the Secretariat 
and the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, the ad hoc Committee on 
Statelessness and Related Problems 
assembled at Lake Success on the 
morning of January 16, 1950, and 
continued to sit until February 16. 

How did the Committee tackle its 
job and what has been accom- 
plished? 

The Governments originally repre- 
sented on the Committee were those 
of Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Denmark, France, Israel, Poland, 
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Turkey, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R.. 
United States, and Venezuela. 

It must be a matter of deep regret 
that two of our members departed 
from us as “from Pamphylia, and 
went not with them to the work.” 
The Committee was deprived at the 
very outset of the experience and 
knowledge of the representatives of 
Poland and the U.S.S.R., and nat- 
urally it was the poorer on that ac- 
count. [Editor’s note: The repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union and 
Poland withdrew from the Commit- 
tee when a U.S.S.R. motion to un- 
seat the representative of the Chinese 
National Government was voted out 
of order (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIII, no. 3, p. 118.)] However, it 
proceeded at once to its business and 
promptly elected the representatives 
of Canada, Denmark, and Brazil as 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Rap- 
porteur respectively. 

Whether the Economic and So- 
cial Council meant that the govern- 
ments or the represgntatives should 
“possess special competence in this 
field” has never been completely 
clear, at least to the author of this 
article. In any event, it very soon 
became apparent that he who pos- 
sessed special competence over the 
whole area of matters to be dis- 
cussed would indeed be a com- 
pendium of information. 

By its terms of reference, the Com- 
mittee had at the very outset to 
decide an apparently simple ques- 
tion: “Is it desirable to prepare 
a revised and consolidated conven- 
tion relating to the international 
status of refugees and stateless per- 
sons?” 

There had, of course, been others 
such in the past dealing with various 
phases of the problems involved to 
which, however, relatively few gov- 
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ernments had, in the accepted phrase, 
acceded. 

After general discussion, the Com- 
mittee decided that a new Conven- 
tion was indeed desirable, and it 
then found itself faced with a new 
problem. There are refugees who 
are stateless—there are refugees who 
are not stateless—there are many, 
many stateless who cannot possible 
be regarded as refugees. 


The Refugee Problem 

So it was decided to take up the 
problem of the refugees first. Theirs, 
it was thought, constituted the most 
urgent problem. The Committee had 
in mind the approaching end of the 
valuable work of IRO and the com- 
ing into being of a new United Na- 
tions authority, the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. It 
felt that, if at all possible, the new 
convention should be effective by the 
time the High Commissioner took up 
his duties. 

This first emphasis on refugees did 
not, of course, exclude the considera- 
tion of the problems of stateless per- 
sons. Far from it. At every step in 
the drafting of the refugee Conven- 
tion, the thought of the stateless was 
in the back of the mind of every 
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member of the Committee. There 
was, throughout, a sense that as the 
refugee convention was bit by bit 
hammered out on the anvils of dis- 
cussion, it would become apparent 
that certain of its articles, at least, 
could be made applicable to the 
stateless. In the event, this proved 
to be so. 

The Committee had a practical job 
to do. It got down to it in a splen- 
did spirit of co-operation and good- 
will, and with the minimum of for- 
mality. Its industry is worth a word 
in passing. From January 16 to Feb- 
ruary 10, it sat twice a day except, 
of course, on Saturdays and Sundays, 
in sessions which usually lasted two- 
and-a-half hours, both morning and 
afternoon. There were sharp, almost 
fierce divisions of opinion. That is 
as it should be. But nine times out 
of ten the differences were composed 
and, even when they remained, the 
minority bowed to the majority and 
threw in the weight of their experi- 
ence and skill to make the whole 
work something that might command 
respect. 


The Minimum Decencies 


So often, alas, the general public, 
confused by the high political con- 
siderations which are the subject of 
the debate in the more celebrated 
organs of the Organization, turn 
from it all in despair. 

Here, however, was the spectacle 
of eleven men from different parts of 
the wold attempting the enormously 
difficult task of drafting, in the pub- 
lic eye, with every word being taken 
down and recorded, a Convention 
dealing indeed with highly technical 
matters but having as its aim a 
statement of the minimum decencies 
which all men, everywhere, ought to 
accord to those who take refuge be- 
cause they are persecuted or stand in 
danger of persecution — indeed, 
whose very lives are forfeit. Here, 
then, was no confusing intangible 
problem too difficult to comprehend, 
but something perfectly straightfor- 
ward, the aims of which at least 
everyone could understand. 

Some there may have been who 
mistakenly thought this Committee 
could concern itself with the physi- 
cal relief and assistance of refugees 
in the same way as IRO. It is im- 
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portant to make very clear that such 


matters never for a moment came 
within its scope. No good purpose 
could be served here in reciting all 
the terms of the articles upon which 
the Committee agreed and _ incor- 
porated into the “draft Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees.” 
A few chapter heads taken at ran- 
dom will indicate the many subjects 
it had to consider—non-discrimina- 
tion, personal status, access to courts, 
enjoyment of the benefits of labor 
legislation and social security, free- 
dom of movement, travel documents, 
prohibition of expulsion to territories 
where the life or freedom of a refu- 
gee would be threatened. 


Avoiding Twin Rocks 





Such things may seem plain fare 
suet pudding, indeed—to most folks 
who read these words. And sad it is 
that there should be need in our 
world for an international conven- 
tion to regulate them. Nevertheless, 
the need is real and great. 

In attempting the draft of a con- 
vention of this nature, members of a 
committee must be ever conscious of 
the twin rocks between which a wise 
and at the same time courageous 
course has to be steered. On the one 
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hand, there is the temptation to write 
a convention which, containing noth- 
ing objectionable or even challenging 
to anybody, will obtain the maximum 
degree of acceptance by governments 
and do nobody any good. On the 
other, there is the danger of setting 
the pitch so high that only very few 
will feel able to accede and for that 
very few, certainly no convention is 
necessary. 

The ad hoc Committee on State- 
lessness and Related Problems dili- 
gently sought the middle course and 
came through safely with a respect- 
able document in the highest sense 
of that word. 

The essential purpose throughout 
the work of the committee has been 
to reconcile and accommodate, one 
to the other, the views of those coun- 
tries which are the primary recipients 
of refugees—France, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, and others—with 
those which, usually separated from 
the problem by oceans, are countries 
of ultimate reception for resettle- 
ment purposes. How hard it is for 
those who live in Canada, Venezuela, 
and the United States to think of 
our borders being suddenly invaded 
by hundreds of thousands of human 
beings cast out by fear from their 
homes, countries, and indeed from 
all they possess. But this was the 
position of France when the refu- 
gees of the Spanish civil conflict 
poured through the passes of the 
Pyrenees. 


Committee Personalities 


The personalities of the committee 
are interesting. Dangerous ground 
this, of course, and the selection of 
one rather than another is likely to 
be invidious. But there was for the 
first two weeks, until he was recalled 
to France, M. Emanuel Rain. This 
suave, skillful public servant of the 
great Republic he represented, who 
spoke such delectable French and 
was so resourceful in debate, is in 
his spare time the mayor of his home 
town; it was perhaps inevitable that 
he quickly became known to his col- 
leagues as “Monsieur the Mayor.” 
There was Dr. Jacob Robinson, of 
Israel, so learned in the law that, to 
the bewilderment of the lay chair- 
man, he seemed sometimes to use 
English only as connecting phrases 
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Other Representatives 
and Observers Attending 


The following representatives 
and consultants were present at 
the session of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Statelessness and Re- 
lated Problems: 


R. A. Metall and A. A. Evans 
—International Labor Or- 
ganization 


Paul Weis—International Refu- 
gee Organization 


George Stolz—American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
Isaac Lewin—Agudas Israel 

World Organization 


M. Dijour and Moses Mosko- 
witz — Consultative Council 
of Jewish Organizations 


B. Bernstein — Co-ordinating 
Board of Jewish Organiza- 
tions for Consultations with 
the Economic and _ Social 
Council of United Nations 


Miss G. Baer — International 
League of the Rights of 
Man, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Free- 
dom 





Maurice L. Perlzweig and Mr. 
Karbach — World 
Congress 


Jewish 





for legal principles expressed in 
Latin. There was Louis Henkin, of 
the United States, young, active, 
bright as a button, and always help- 
ful; and Sir Leslie Brass, legal ad- 
visor to the Home Office in the 
United Kingdom. Nicknames, it is 
said, are always terms of endearment, 
and so the Committee learned with 
delight one day that the soda foun- 
tain boys at the hotel had christened 
Sir Leslie “the Judge.” Judicial he 
most certainly is, and no one more 
than he submerged his own often 
strongly held views so that progress 
could be made towards the common 
end. 
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On February 12, the Committee 
completed its work on the draft Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Ref- 
ugees and adopted a protocol making 
certain articles of that convention 
applicable at the discretion of gov- 
ernments to stateless persons. 


It at once turned to the broad and 
difficult problem of eliminating state- 
lessness. In regard to this, there 
were two quite definite points of 
view. On the one hand, there was 
that of the majority who felt that it 
was not possible to make more than 
a broad approach to the complexity 
of the problem. On the other hand, 
the minority felt that the Committee 
could and should prepare a prelimi- 
nary Convention that might form a 
basis for discussion. 


In the end, the Committee formu- 
lated for the Economic and Social 
Council a draft resolution which em- 
bodies certain well-known principles 
relating to statelessness and recom- 
mended that the International Law 
Commission be charged, as a matter 
of some urgency, with preparation of 
a draft agreement or convention. 


Sent to Governments 

The Convention on the status of 
refugees and the protocol on state- 
less persons will now go directly to 
governments for comment. The ex- 
tent to which these documents may 
find acceptance lies in the lap of 
other gods than those who preside 
over Lake Success. As for the Com- 
mittee itself, it has made an honest, 


sincere, and genuine effort. “How 
far that little candle throws his 
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Assistant Director-General 


of WHO Retires 


The retirement of Dr. Raymond 
Gautier, Assistant Director-General 
of the World Health Organization, 
became effective 
February 1. In 
March he will be- 
come Research 
Director of the In- 
ternational Chil- 
dren’s Center in 
Paris. 

Dr. Gautier, 
who has had a 

, long and _ distin- 
DR. R. GAUTIER guished career, is 
one of the world’s outstanding ex- 
perts on biological standardization. 
Joining the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations as head of 
its Biological Standardization Sec- 
tion in 1925, he later served as 
Director of the Eastern Office of 
the League’s Health Organization 
in Singapore. There he took an 
active part in the fight against the 
cholera outbreak in Shanghai in 
1928. 

He returned to Geneva in 1930 to 
devote all his time to biological stan- 





dardization. The results of his 
studies, published in 1935 and 1946, 
are outstanding contributions to the 
field of biological standardization. 


In 1938 he was appointed Acting 
Director of the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations, a post 
which he held until 1942. From then 
until the end of the war, Dr. Gautier 
was entrusted with a series of im- 
portant missions related to the or- 
ganization of health measures in 
liberated Europe. 

When the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization was 
established, Dr. Gautier was ap- 
pointed Counsellor and, later, Di- 
rector of the Geneva Office. In 1948 
he became Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral of the permanent Organization. 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-Gen- 
eral, summarized his invaluable as- 
sistance in getting WHO started 
when in announcing Dr. Gautier’s 
retirement he stressed his colleague’s 
“immeasurable contribution to the 
development of the World Health 
Organization.” 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 





General Assembly 


Interim Committee 


37TH MEETING—FEB. 7 


Chinese charges against U.S.S.R.: draft 
resol. (A/A.C.18/L.2) presented. 


Rules of Procedure: report of Sub- 
Cttee. on Rules of Procedure adopted. 


United Nations Commission 
on Korea 
Fes. 13 


First public meeting in 1950: Kassim 
Gulek, Chairman, pledges full United 
Nations support for Korean independ- 
ence. 


United Nations Commission 
for Eritrea 
Fes. 14 


First meeting in Asmara: views of vari- 
ous groups in Eritrea concerning future 
status of territory invited. 


Security Council 


463RD MEETING—FEB. 7 


Kashmir question: debate resumed. 
Report from Gen. A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton (S/1453) read. Indian statement 
made; Pakistan statement begun. 


464TH MEETING—FEB. 8 


Kashmir question: Pakistan statement 
continued. 


465TH MEETING—FEB. 9 
Kashmir question: Pakistan statement 
concluded. 


466TH MEETING—FEB. 10 


Kashmir question: Indian reply to 
Pakistan statement made. 


Committee of Experts 


FEB. 8 


Closed meeting: recommendation made 
that no decision be taken at this time 
on Indian draft amendment (S/1147) 
to Prov. Rules of Procedure. 
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Economic and Social Council 


FEB. 7 


Tenth session: opened; Soviet proposal 
to expel present Chinese rep. defeated 
by 10-3, with 5 absts. 


Officers elected: Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile), Pres.; Sir A. Ramaswami Mu- 
daliar (India), First V.-P.; Fernand 
Dehousse (Belgium), Second V.-P. 


- 


2ND MEETING—FEB. 7 


Agenda: agenda (E/1570) adopted, ex- 
cept for para. 5a, with addition of 
Korean and Indonesian applications for 
UNESCO; recommendations of Agenda 
Cttee., Section B (E/1596) adopted, 
13-0, with 1 abst. 


3RD MEETING—FEB. 8 


Resol. adopted unanimously concerning 
methods of assessing extent to which 
ECOSOC and Assembly recommenda- 
tions on econ. and soc. matters are 
being implemented (E/1585). 


4TH MEETING—FEB. 8 


Resol. based on Secty-Gen.’s report 
(E/1474,/Add. 1-2) adopted by 14-0, 
with 1 abst. calling for termination of 
Intl. Comm. for Scientific Exploration 
of Mediterranean Sea and Intl. Relief 
Union; noting progress in defining and 
clarifying status of inter-Amer. orgs. 
Recommendations of Geneva Conf. on 
Road and Motor Transport endorsed. 
Members of ECOSOC commissions 
confirmed. Applications of U. S. of 
Indonesia and Republic of Korea for 
membership in UNESCO approved. 


STH MEETING—FEB. 13 


Human Rights: Assembly resol. on 
draft Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation transmitted to Comm. on Hu- 
man Rights. French-Indian draft resol. 
to recommend completion of Conven- 
tion at 5th Assembly session defeated in 
series of votes. 


6TH MEETING—FEB. 13 


Seven resols. adopted, concerning: 
Secty-Gen.’s report on UNICEF (E/ 
1589,/Corr. 1-2,/Add.1); report by 
Econ. Cttee. (E/1603), including three 
resols.; report by Econ. Cttee. (E/- 
1604), expressing satisfaction with 
Secty-Gen.’s report on tech. assistance 
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for econ. development; Secty-Gen.’s re- 
port on UNSCCUR (E/1579,/Add. 1); 
report of Cttee. on N.G.O.’s (E/1606). 


7TH MEETING—FEB. 14 


Specialized Agencies: discussion on co- 
ord. between United Nations and spec. 
agencies concluded; U. S. draft resol. 
suggesting other United Nations organs 
make wider use of annual reports of 
spec. agencies adopted. 


8TH MEETING—FEB. 14 


Rules of Procedure: all but 5 of 74 
rules of procedure for ECOSOC func- 
tional commissions, as recommended 
by Cttee. on Procedure (E/1593), 
adopted. 


9TH MEETING—FEB. 16 


Fund: resol. taking note of Fund re- 
port (E/1556, Add. 1-3/Rev. 1-3) 
unanimously adopted. 


10TH MEETING—FEB. 16 


Bank: resol. taking note of Bank report 
(E/1557,/Add.1-3) unanimously adopt- 
ed. 


11TH MEETING—FEB. 17 


Social Commission: work programs for 
1950 (E/1607) approved. 


Human Rights: action completed on 
report of Human Rights Comm. (E/ 
1613); Indian resol. concerning human 
rights inform. from Trust Terrs. 
adopted, 13-0, with 2 absts. 


UNESCO: Jordanian application for 
membership approved. 
Location of 11th session: U.K. resol. to 


hold next session at Lake Success pre- 
sented. 


12TH MEETING—FEB. 17 


Location of 11th session: U.K. proposal 
defeated. deciding that next session will 
be held in Geneva. 


ad hoc Cttee. on Statelessness 


FEB. 6-16 


Concluded substantive work on revised 
text of draft Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees (E/AC.32/L.32) 
and Protocol to be appended; four sub- 
stantive resols. (aimed at reducing cer- 
tain basic causes of statelessness and 
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number of stateless person) and one 
procedural recommendation (stressing 
desirability of concluding Conv.) 
adopted; report to ECOSOC approved. 


Cttee. on Non-Governmental Orgs. 


FEB. 6-17 


ECOSOC hearing of reps. of six 
N.G.O.’s in “Category A” (WFUNA, 
AF of L, WFTU, ICC, ICA, IFCTU) 
on certain agenda items, recommended. 
Report to ECOSOC approved. Con- 
sideration of proposal to ECOSOC con- 
cerning improvements in consultative 
arrangements with N.G.O.’s under Art. 
71 of Charter begun. 


Social Cttee. 
Fes. 10-15 


1950 work program of Soc. Commis- 
sion (E/1568) aproved in two resols. 
for transmittal to ECOSOC; three 
resols. concerning report of Human 
Rights Comm. adopted; ECOSOC ac- 
ceptance of services of 9-member com- 
mission on freedom of inform. to be 
established by ILO recommended in 
Danish resol. (E/AC.7/L.10-16). 


ad hoc Cttee. on Slavery (closed) 


Fes. 13-17 


Eight-item agenda (E/AC.33/1-4) con- 
sidered. 


Trusteeship Council 


Sixth Session 


13TH MEETING—FEB. 4 


Tanganyika: discussion of annual report 
continued. 


14TH MEETING—FEB. 6 

Jerusalem: consideration of  interna- 
tional statute continued. 

ISTH MEETING—FEB. 7 

Tanganyika: discussion of annual re- 
port concluded. 

16TH MEETING—FEB. 8 

Jerusalem: discussion of statute con- 
tinued. 


17TH MEETING—FEB. 9 


Petitions: examination of petitions from 
Trust Territories begun. 
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Calendar of International 
Meetings 


The Monthly Calendar of In- 
ternational Meetings, which was 
formerly published in the BULLE- 
TIN on the first of each month, 


will in future appear in the issue 
published on the 15th of each 


month, The calendar contains a 
list of the latest scheduled meet- 
ings of the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies, and of non- 
governmental organizations. 


18TH MEETING—FEB. 10 


Jerusalem: discussion of statute re- 
sumed; Chinese draft resol. calling for 
immediate completion of _ statute 
adopted. 

19TH MEETING—FEB. 13 


Jerusalem: French draft resol. inviting 
Israel and Jordan to explain their views 
on statute adopted 9-0, with 2 absts. 


20TH MEETING—FEB. 13 
Ruanda-Urundi: examination of annual 


report by Belgium begun. 
21st MEETING—FEB. 14 


Jerusalem: consideration of statute re- 
sumed; later postponed until Feb. 20. 


22ND MEETING—FEB. 15 


Ruanda-Urundi: discussion of report 
continued. 


23RD MEETING—FEB. 16 


Ruanda-Urundi: discussion of report 
continued. 


Rules of Procedure: report of Cttee. on 
Rules of Procedure (T/L.13) consid- 
ered. 

24TH MEETING—FEB. 17 


Ruanda-Urundi: discussion on report 
concluded. 


International Court of Justice 


Fes. 14 


Closed hearing on advisory opinion 
concerning competence of G.A. in re- 
gard to admission of new Members. 


Fes. 16 


Public hearing on admission of new 
Members. 





ILO 


FEB. 8-17 


Cttee. of Social Security Experts (in 
Wellington, N. Z.): first session held; 
agreement reached on questionnaire on 
new world code to be sent to ILO 


members. 


FAO 


FEB. 6 


International Rice Commission (in 
Rangoon): second session opened. 


WHO 


FEB. 6-8 

Legal Sub-Cttee. (in Geneva): interna- 
tional sanitary regulations drafted. 
FEB. 7 

Expert Cttee. on Prof. and Tech. Educ. 
(in Geneva): meeting opened. 

FEB. 9 


Joint meeting with UNICEF (in 
Paris): meeting on streptomycin ther- 
apy in children and adults opened. 


UNESCO 


FEB. 8 

Exp. Cttee. on Freedom of Artist (in 
Paris); meeting opened. 

FEB. 9 

Experts on Germany (in Paris): meet- 
ing opened. 

Fes. 13 

Executive Board (in Paris): meeting 
opened. 

Fes. 16 


Cttee. of Experts on Educ. and Cult. 
Exchange Program for Indust. and 
Agric. Workers (in Paris): meeting 
opened. 


IcAO 


Fes. 14 
Meteorological Div. (in Paris): meet- 


ing opened. 
UNICEF 


FEB. 7 


Program Cttee. (in New York): meet- 
ing opened. 
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@) UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


J(VERY day from Lake Success, the 

United Nations Radio Division re- 
ports to the world. From Indonesia to 
Iceland, from Chile to China, people 
in every part of the globe listen to its 
programs for news of the progress, 
the debates and of the hopes for a 
better world held out by the work of 
the United Nations. By day and by 
night, people in every continent can 
hear, in their own language, this voice 
of the United Nations—a voice which 
speaks some 26 languages. Broadcasts 
go out in the five official languages and 
in Icelandic, Hebrew, Arabic, Dutch, 
Turkish, Polish. Czech, Norwegian, 
Danish, Portuguese, Hindustani, Urdu, 
Burmese, Thai, Tagalog, Indonesian- 
Malay, Persian, Pushtu, Greek, Am- 
haric and Serbo-Croat. 

Ihe United Nations Radio Division 
is Carrying out an important, necessary, 
and in many ways a unique assignment. 
It is the only international broadcasting 
service providing complete news cover- 
age of the United Nations and _ its 
specialized agencies, and the only one 
whose programs are prepared by an 
international staff working for an inter- 


national organization. It is also the 
only broadcasting service without a 
transmitting station of its own. How- 
ever, thanks to the co-operation of 
national radio systems, the United Na- 
tions is able to speak to its widely- 
scattered listeners by short-wave and by 
relay. Most transmissions carried from 
Lake Success are broadcast over facil- 
ities provided by the Voice of America. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
provides the United Nations with an- 
other direct major broadcasting outlet. 
Many of these programs are relayed to 
their ultimate destinations by the B.B.C. 
and R.D.F. (Radio Diffusion Francaise. ) 

So it is that the familiar program 
opening: “This is the United Nations 
at Lake Success” is heard by listeners 
around-the-clock and around-the-globe. 
Two basic program formats are used in 
reporting on the United Nations, the 
one based on hard, straight, factual 
news, the other having a feature or 
semi-dramatic character. 

Straight news programs, presented 
with strict objectivity, are produced by 
the Radio Division. In addition, United 
Nations facilities are placed at the dis- 


posal of accredited correspondents for 
their reports on the organization’s ac- 
tivities. 

In the feature field, there are direct 
broadcasts of important sessions with 
running narration in English and 
French; weekly news summaries; actual- 
ity reviews (semi-documentary reports 
on activities of the U. N. with the 
actual voices of delegates) and special 
commentaries and dramatic programs. 

The Radio Division in coming months 
will begin its annual series of special 
feature broadcasts aimed at portraying 
the world-wide scope of United Nations 
activities in documentary form—part of 
the Division’s program of using news 
forms to tell about the United Nations. 

The BULLETIN will carry advance 
announcements of these special projects, 
some of which will be written and pro- 
duced by noted international radio 
dramatists. The BULLETIN will carry 
these schedules regularly in the future, 
together with news of new programs. 
Special attention, this year, is being 
paid to improving the service to coun- 
tries with limited national radio infor- 
mation sources. 
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TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


Sta- 
tion 
>) KNBA 


KNBI 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Lake Success, N. Y. Effective 26 February 1950 
EST—Eastern Standard Time GMT-Greenwich Mean Time 


Fre- 
quency 


11,790 ka 
9,700 ke 


Wave- 
length 


25.45 m 
30.93 m 


EST 


- 2.17 am 
- 2.25am 
- 2.30 am 
- 2.35am 


GMT 


0715-0717 
0717-0725 
0725-0730 
0730-0735 


0735-0745 
0745-0750 
0750-0755 


0755-0800 
0800-0815 
0815-0835 


Program 


Program Summary 

News in Burmese 

News in Thai 

Headline News in 
English 

News in Tagalog 

News in French 

News in Indonesian- 
Malay 

News in Dutch 

UN News in English 

Chinese Program 


UN INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


Sta- Wave- 
tion length 


BBC Relay 
GRZ 


Fre- 
quency 


GMT Program 


1245-1252 UN News in Hindi 
1252-1300 UN News in Urdu 
1300-1315 UN News in Thai 


ICELANDIC PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday)* 


1455-1500 UN News in Icelandic CKCX 
CKNC 


RUSSIAN PROGRAM—(Mondoay-Friday) 
1500-1527 UN Program in Russian CKCX 
CKNC 

MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


1515-1525 UN News in Amharic ) 
1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu WNRA 
1535-1545 UN News in Persian } 


KRHO 16.85 m_ 17,800 ke 


Manila 19.57 m_ 15,330 ka 
Relay II 


- 2.45am 
- 2.50 am 
- 2.55am 


- 3.00 am 
- 3.15am 
- 3.35am 


13.86 m 21,640 kcs 


OM UAW WNH—— 


19.75 m 
16.84 m 


15,190 kes 


9.55-10.00 am 
17,820 kes 


From 0835-0845 GMT add 
- 3.42am 0835-0842 News in Urdu Manila 13.91 m_ 21,570 kes 
- 3.45am 0842-0845 Music and Close Relay | 


EUROPE & MIDDLE EAST POINT TO POINT TRANSMISSIONS 
12.00-00.05am 0500-0505 


00.05-00.10am 0505-0510 
00.10-00.15am 0510-0515 
00.15-00.25am 0515-0525 


BaaSG Coun OUNY 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


Rom 


15,190 kes 
17,820 kes 


19.75 m 
16.84 m 


10.00-10.27 am 


Opening and Program 
Summary 

UN News in Persian 

UN News in Pushtu 

UN News in Greek 


BROADCAST OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1600-1800 GMT 
11.00-1.00 P.M. EST) and from 2000-2345 GMT (3.00-6.45 P.M. EST) on the 


following frequencies: 


A.M. 


WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
(from 1600-1800 GMT) 

wooc 19.83 m 15,130 kcs 
(from 1615-1800 GMT) 


Radio Teheran 
Radio Kabul 
Radio Athens 


10.15-10.25 am 
10.25-10.35 am 
10.35-10.45 am 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


1.00- 1.05pm 1800-1805 Opening and Program 
Summary 
1805-1810 UN News in Hebrew 
1810-1823 Correspondents Dis- | 
patches | 
1823-1830 UN News in French 
1840-1845 UN Summary in Arabic | 
1845-1900 UN Arabic Program | 
1900-1915 BBC Dispatches | 
1915-1925 | 
1925-1930 ) 


UN News in Dutch 

UN News in Serbo-Croat* 
FOR LATIN AMERICA & 
6.00- 6.45pm 2300-2345 


13.88 m 21,610 kcs 


1.05- 1.10 pm 


P.M. 
WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
(2000-2230 GMT) 
WNRI 25.48 m 11,770 kcs 
15,130 kes 


21,610 kcs 
15,130 kes 


-WNRA 13.88 m 
WOOC 19.83 m 


(2015-2345 GMT) 
Wwooc 19.83 m 
(2000-2345 GMT) 


THE UNITED STATES 
A schedule of United Nations broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States will appear in the next issue. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS: 

The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, including requests for copies © 
this schedule, should be addressed to: 


UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or to the Director of the nearest U.N. Information Centre. These centres are 
located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, | 
and Washington. j 
* New times for the Spring schedule of the Serbo-Croat, Icelandic and Turkish 
broadcasts will be announced in next issue. ‘ 


THE CARIBBEAN TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 
News and Programs in WGEA 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
Spanish WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kcs 
WCBX 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 
WGEO) (31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
WCBX 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 
WRUA- 19.54m_ 15,350 kcs 
UN News in French ) 
(2400-0006 GMT) LWRCA 15,210 kes 
UN News in English WNRX 9,670 kes 
(0006-0015 GMT) J 
Portuguese Program WRCA 15,210 kes 
WNRX 9,670 kes 
17,830 kes 


WCBX 


TRANSMISSION !Il—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0245 News and Programs in |) WRUL 


Spanish 
0245-0255 UN News in Portuguese {WLWR-1 
WLWR-2 


0255-0300 UN News in Spanish 
AUSTRALIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


0430-0435 UNNewsinEnglish (1 CHOL 
0435-0450 UN Radio Review { CKLX 


6.45- 7.00pm 2345-2400 News and Programs in 


Spanish 


7.00- 7.15pm 2400-0015 


19.72 m 
31.02 m 


19.72 m 
31.02 m 
16.83 m 


7.15- 7.30pm 0015-0030 


11,790 kes 


11,710 kes 
15,330 kes 


25.45 m 


25.62 m 
19.57 m 


9.00- 9.45 pm 


9.45- 9.55 pm 
9.55-10.00 pm 


25.60 m 
19.88 m 


11,720 kes 


35 
15,090 kcs 


11.30-11.35 pm 
11.35-11.50 pm 





teners 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


W. H. Smith and Son 
71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 
Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 


Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 


velle,’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


lran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 

New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 


Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 


Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo 


Venezuela: 


Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland: er Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF LATIN AMERICA 
1948 


Prepared by the Secretariat 
of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America 


Economic Survey of Latin America 1948 is the 
first comprehensive review of Latin American eco- 
nomic conditions to be issued by the United 
Nations. It provides extensive statistical and other 
data for appraising the region’s most urgent eco- 
nomic problems and needs. 


The Survey is divided into two main parts: 
“Trends in Production” and “Other Economic As- 
pects.” The first presents the salient features of 
industrial and agricultural development; the sec- 
ond discusses the effects of such development on 
special aspects of the economy—especially foreign 
trade, the balance of payments, and the infla- 
tionary process. 


In the words of the Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, “this 
Survey represents the first step in the long and 
difficult task of preparing a complete and fully 
documented study of economic conditions in 
Latin America.” 


Published in an English Edition. A Spanish 
Edition will be issued shortly. 


280 pp. with 120 tables and charts .. . 
$2.00, 15/-, Sw. Fr. 8.00 
(U.N. Publications No. 1949.1I.G.1) 


Available in other national currencies 
from 
all authorized Sales Agents for U.N. Publications 








